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Y 1888. 


Mr. Auven’s history of Governor Chamberlain’s administra- 
tion is the first attempt which has been made to give a popular 
account of southern reconstruction. He has done his work 
well. The material which he has had at command is ample, 
complete, authoritative, and is well arranged according to 
subject matter and chronology. There can be no question 
that Governor Chamberlain’s administration is the most 
interesting in the whole period of republican reconstruction 
in the South. To begin with, the man himself has an attrac- 
tive personality. In addition to a scholarly diction and a liter- 
ary merit of high order displayed in his public utterances, 
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Governor Chamberlain has great force and decision of char- 
acter and singular administrative ability. His courageous, 
conscientious republicanism is proved by his words and his 
acts} and in respect of this quality especially no man of the 
times in the South was his peer. His administration was a 
trying ordeal. But no taint of dishonesty, no suspicion of a 
disreputable motive, which it was in Governor Chamberlain’s 
power to prevent, attaches to it. By his skillful control of 
affairs of State, there arose such a hope of political quiet and 
industrial progress under negro suffrage as had never been 
experienced before. His administration was the best as it 
was the last republican administration in South Carolina. The 
tragic events connected with the presidential election of 1876 
gave the control of the State government into the hands of 
the democrats, and they have since maintained their political 
supremacy in that State as in every other State of the South. 

The portion of the reformative period in the history of the 
Southern States preceding Governor Chamberlain’s administra- 
tion has not yet been satisfactorily described. The historical 
material is accessible only in official documents, detached con- 
gressional investigations, public letters, and newspaper items, 
The evidence is fragmentary in the extreme, distorted by the 
refraction of excessive partisanship, discolored by prejudiced 
and hasty observation. But some facts which are well at- 
tested* may be mentioned by way of preface to the story in 
Mr. Allen’s book. 

After the surrender of Lee at Appomattox in April, 1865, 
the anxiety of a long war waged for Union and humanity was 
soon dispelled, and hope sprang fresh in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. Political sentiment, however, immediately re-distributed 
itself about a new issue: How shall the rebel States be gov- 
erned? How shall the results of the war be preserved? The 
Confederate governor, McGrath, of South Carolina, called upon 
the Confederate State officers, in ‘May, 1865, to resume their 
duties. Their attempt to comply was frustrated by General 
Gillmore. But military rule in time of peace is only a tem- 

* McPherson’s ‘‘Handbook of Politics” series, Pike’s ‘‘ Prostrate 


State,” Congressional documents, and the indexed files of the New York 
Times have been consulted. 
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porary expedient according to the genius of our government. 
Some other arrangement had to be made at once. Two plans 
of reconstruction were tried at different times—one propgsed 
by Congress in 1867, and the other employed by President 
Johnson in the interim. 

On June 30, 1865, by virtue of his authority as commander- 
in-chief of the army, President Johnson commissioned Benja- 
min F, Perry, a citizen of the State, to act as provisional gover- 
nor. He was instructed by his commission to call a convention 
to alter and amend the State constitution and to enable the 
people to restore their State “to its constitutional relations to 
the Federal government.” Such people as would take the pre- 
scribed oath of loyalty to the United States in addition to satis- 
fying the requirements of the State laws of 1861 were invited 
to participate. A convention was duly held; the ordinance of 
secession was “ repealed ;” a State government was formed as 
soon as possible; slavery was declared to have been abolished 
by the war ; and the thirteenth amendment was adopted. But 
the right of Congress to legislate on the status of the freedman 
was denied by a resolution. It was evident from the temper 
of the convention that under this government the negro, though 
he gained his freedom, would only obtain the elective franchise 
under a property and educational qualification. Acquiescence 
in the “ results of the war” claimed by the North was not so 
enthusiastic and complete as even President Johnson wished. 
As for Congress, it would have nothing to do with the presi- 
dential plan of reconstruction. It would not readmit the State 
into the Union nor its representatives to seats in the senate 
and house. Governor Orr was elected in October, 1865, to 
succeed Governor Perry, who had been appointed provi- 
sionally, and the affairs of the State were managed by civil 
officers, though the military authority was not suspended. 

More than a year passed before the quarrel between the 
president and Congress was concluded by. the victory of the lat- 
ter. In 1867 and 1868 Congress passed the necessary laws 
over the president’s veto, and reconstruction was begun over 
again. The South was divided into military districts. The 
States were required to accept the fourteenth amendment, 
which contains the civil rights and the rebel debt clauses, and 
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to grant universal suffrage to the negro, previous to restoration 
to the Union. Moreover it was made imperative upon the 
States by these acts of Congress that all males over twenty-one 
who should take the oath of loyalty must be allowed to partici- 
pate in the preliminary elections and conventions. The Su- 
preme court has given a decision affecting the validity of these 
laws; but the acts of the States, both under congressional 
reconstruction and under President Johnson’s provisional gov- 
ernment, have been accepted as valid. 

In South Carolina, Governor Orr assisted the military com- 
mander of the district under the new order in making the pre- 
liminary registration in the summer of 1867. The registration 
list included 46,800 whites and 80,500 blacks ; 8,244 whites and 
625 blacks were disfranchised. It was a foregone conclusion that 
the reconstructionists would be successful. The vote on adopt- 
ing the new State constitution—on the whole an unobjection- 
able document—was 70,758, for—which was a majority of the 
total registration—and 27,288 against it. In the constitutional 
convention and in the new State government there was a large 
proportion of negroes. A few democrats sat in the legislature 
for the upland counties, in which the white voters outnun- 
bered the black, but in general the color line was the party 
line and the native white influence in the government was 
inappreciable. In the known temper of Congress it is doubt- 
ful whether any success the democrats might have gained 
would have been permanent. There is little doubt that the 
old masters and friends of the negroes might have influenced 
the action of a considerable number at this time if the attempt 
had been made, and that their indifference helped the repub- 
lican leaders to attach the negro vote firmly to the republican 
party and to prejudice it against the democratic party. 

The new State officers were elected in April, 1868, on the 
same day that the new constitution was adopted. Governor- 
elect Scott immediately qualified and succeeded Governor Orr, 
serving two terms, until the fall of 1872. Mr. Chamberlain 
was a member of the constitutional convention and was attorney- 
general for both terms under Governor Scott. When it was 
altogether too late, the democrats severely but ineffectually 
criticized the enfranchisement of the blacks; an act which, as 
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statistics prove, gave the taxing power into the hands of the 
non-property-holding class, except that the educational tax was 
by the constitution a poll tax. The new officers, both whites 
and blacks, were called by the democrats “a mockery of official 
dignity and integrity.” A few of the colored members of the 
Legislature were intelligent men, and proved themselves artful 
parliamentarians and makers of convincing arguments ; but the 
negro voter and legislator generally was a very ignorant person. 
The attitude of the black race toward the white was that of 
timidity born of many years of subjection; of the white race 
toward the black, imperiousness. The black man had no social 
position but he hada vote. These facts—the negro’s low social 
position, his subservience to the white race, his belief that the 
supremacy of the republican party was all that separated him 
from his old status, his ignorance, and his well-known weak 
moral sense, explain how detestable he was to the whites, and 
how easily he might be made the tool of those who appealed 
to his cupidity, or his prejudices, or his fears. A correspon- 
dent of the New York 7imes credits the notorious ex-Governor 
Moses with the sagacity to have foreseen, when he worked in 
the constitutional convention for manhood suffrage, how use- 
ful the negro voter might be made. 

Now what happened in South Carolina in these conditions 
was a deluge of fraud and corruption. Nobody did any- 
thing to prevent the impending calamity. There was intimi- 
dation of the negro vote from the very first. The records of 
congressional investigating committees prove this. Those 
whose preéminent duty, as republican officers and leaders, was 
to help the negro establish his freedom and equality neglected 
their duty and used their position to plunder the treasury. 
_ The plundering was done boldly. Some of the freebooters 
were “ carpet-baggers ;” some were natives ; some were whites ; 
some were blacks; most were republicans. The democrats, 
also, never hesitated to offer bribes when they had private bills 
to pass; and the national republican party did not interfere in 
behalf of its wards. 

The State owed in 1868, when Governor Scott was elected, 
a just obligation of less than $6,000,000, consisting of ante-war 
debt and provisional government expenses. The State was 
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also liable for a guaranteed State bank issue and for some 
guaranteed railroad bonds. Then came a tremendous over- 
issue of State bonds authorized for refunding purposes, but 
hypothecated by the New York agent to secure short loans 
at panic rates. The Legislature, at the bidding of the ring of 
railroad bondholders, released the mortgages held by the State 
as security, without recompense to the treasury. The taxes 
were too high to be collected economically from the plantations 
impoverished by the war. Appropriations were made with- 
out reference to the revenue; and extravagant salaries, extrav- 
agant legislative expenses, scandalously large contingent ex- 
penses, printing rings, freedman’s land-purchasing rings, rail- 
road rings and bond rings, encircled the treasury, absorbing all 
of the State’s income. Indeed, F. J. Moses, Jr., speaker of 
the house during Governor Scott’s second term, was author- 
ized to issue speaker’s certificates without limit and for indis- 
criminate purposes—drafts on an empty treasury, which cireu- 
lated and depreciated until they were as worthless as the 
maker of them; and this notorious speaker succeeded Scott as 
Governor in the fall of 1872. The bonded debt had then be- 
come nominally $16,000,000. But $6,000,000, fraudulently is- 
sued to redeem some guaranteed railroad bonds, was declared 
illegal by the courts, and, a year later, the remainder, with 
overdue interest for three years, was scaled fifty per cent. and 
refunded. The debt when Governor Chamberlain was elected 
was a little less than six million dollars. 

The militia laws were so made that the whites were not will- 
ing to enlist with the blacks, and the black militia was both 
incompetent and imprudent. Sheriffs, trial justices—360 of 
them appointed by the governor—and high court officers were 
alike inefficient. Where the abuse of the governor’s appoint- 
ing power had not made the State police system incompetent 
and venal, the rank abuse of the pardoning power nullified its 
actions; as little dependence could be placed upon the civil 
courts. Governor Scott, Treasurer Parker, Land Cemmis- 
sioner Neagle, H. H. Kimpton, financial agent in New York, 
and Governor Moses were among the most conspicuous plun- 
derers. Even Mr. Chamberlain himself was once indicted for 
complicity in this corruption. As attorney-general he had 
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been an ea-officto member of the several financial boards which 
had connived at the jobbery. Before an investigating com- 
mittee appointed by the democratic Legislature in 1877, a - 
former clerk of the Senate* testified that on one occasion, Mr. 
Chamberlain had received a bribe of $10,000. But the testi- 
mony of the men examined by this commission was so sus- 
picious that the indictment brought against him in 1878 was 
nolled. In his own defense, Governor Chamberlain abso- 
lutely denied the truth of the charges made and declared that 
he was in no way responsible for anything of a fraudulent 
character. But his association in office for four years, with 
these men, however laudable his purpose may have been, made 
the publication of his record as governor necessary for his own 
full justification. 

In 1872, the Moses wing of the party got full control and 
Mr. Chamberlain retired from politics. The political de- 
bauchery of Governor Moses went beyond endurance, and 
there was unmistakable demand for reform. The profligate 
governor was unable, in spite of characteristic efforts, to get a 
renomination. The place at the head of the ticket was offered 
to Mr. Chamberlain. He consented to stand for governor on 
astrong reform platform and was elected. The conservative 
element of the republican party, as they placed no confidence 
in the men who nominated him, were disposed to distrust him. 
They ran a candidate on the same platform and with the aid 
of the democrats who made no separate nomination reduced 
the regular republican majority from 33,000 to 11,000 and 
elected one-third the members of the Legislature. Suffice it 
to say that the radicals, whose reform professions were mere 
pretense, were as much disappointed by Governor Chamber- 
lain’s conduct as the conservatives. Nine months after the 
election, the Charleston Vews and Courier said: “In the light 
of his acts, since he has been governor, we say now that, how- 
ever much appearances were against him, it is morally impos- 
sible that he should have been either facile or corrupt. Such 
a man as he can never have been the man we did believe him 
to be.” Other papers spoke as favorably. 

*See the Forum, June, 1888. Negro Supremacy in the South, by 
Gen. Wade Hampton. 
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Let us now turn to the incidents of his administration, 
“How he endured all and how he acquitted himself will be 
judged finally by the full record, substartially included in this 
volume, as it shall interpret itself to the intelligence and the 
judgment of men capable of candid appreciation.” 

Governor Chamberlain was inaugurated December 1, 1874, 
in the presence of the Legislature. His inaugural address, 
which Mr. Allen prints in full, was a strictly reform document, 
The radical republicans resented it ; the conservatives approved 
it warmly. It attracted wide attention outside the State. In 
everything for which the governor was alone responsible, 
Governor Chamberlain promised reform ; in everything which 
belonged to the Legislature to do, he urged reform and prom- 
ised his aid, particularly in the financial measures. What he 
promised on his part he began faithfully to perform, but the 
Legislature paid little heed to his recommendations. Nineteen 
memorable vetoes of the first session were sustained only by 
the faithfulness of the fifty-three democrats and conservative 
republicans who had been elected to the Legislature by the 
opponents of Governor Chamberlain in the gubernatorial can- 
vass. The radicals tried to pass the bills over the veto but 
could not get the necessary two-thirds majority. A second 
message more explicit than the first, written after the annual 
reports of the State officers had afforded new opportunity to 
study the particular needs of the State, emphasized these 
general principles. Again when the annual tax and supply bill 
was in the Senate finance committee, he addressed a letter to 
the chairman pointing out a deficiency of $148,000 arising 
from the excess of appropriations over the revenue contem- 
plated in the same bill; and item by item, he suggested how 
the appropriations should be reduced. Finally the bill reached 
him, unimproved, just as the Legislature adjourned, and he 
vetoed it. The new fiscal year would begin before the Legis- 
lature reassembled and there was already a large floating debt, 
but a veto was the less of two evils. “I at least,” he declared, 
“must be true to my pledges.” The News and Courier said: 
“Tn a word it is due to Mr. Chamberlain that, for the first 
time in six years, there was no considerable stealing during the 
legislative session, and that not one swindling bill became 4 
law.” 
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The pressing importance and difficulty of the necessary 
reforms absorbed all the governor’s energies. If he did not 
attempt to prosecute the participators in the late “self-sustain- — 
ing, self-supporting corruption” it was owing to his lack of 
ability, in connection with other duties, to wage war on that 
multitude of criminals with a jury of doubtful intelligence and 
integrity, and a bench that was kept pure only by his own 
extraordinary efforts. His neglect, of itself, was no evidence 
of personal delinquency. 

During this same session the Legislature was called upon to 
fill two vacancies on the bench. As the time approached for 
the first election, the republican members of the Legislature 
held a caucus to choose a candidate. A nomination was con- 
sidered equivalent to an election. Governor Chamberlain 
entered the caucus and took part in it. He demanded of his 
party that a republican of ability, whose character and integrity 
were above suspicion, should be chosen. He boldly denounced 
a colored adventurer and politician named Whipper who was 
the leading candidate and indicated his preference for Judge 
Reed, a republican well and favorably known. Whipper then 
and there attacked him and his administration, and the caucus 
broke up in disorder. But Judge Reed was elected. The 
conservatives and democrats together were a majority in the 
joint convention on that vote. The second vacancy was filled 
with similar suecess. Ex-Governor Moses was the republican 
party candidate. After a few ballots it was evident that the 
democrats were joining the conservatives and that the con- 
servative candidate would be elected again as Judge Reed had 
been elected. To prevent such a result, the supporters of 
Moses transferred their votes to the democratic candidate, 
Judge Shaw, and he was speedily elected. This was not the 
last effort Whipper and Moses made to get a position on the 
bench of the State. 

Race troubles which broke out in Edgefield county led to 
another display of courage and tact on Governor Chamber- 
lain’s part. An officer sent to investigate the outrages found 
them aggravated, if not provoked, by the misbehavior of the 
colored troops, and he recommended that the militia be dis- 
armed. It was so ordered and done—a very extraordinary and 
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gratifying solution of the difficulty, and one which doubtless 
resulted in the saving of many lives. 

Such were a few of the difficulties Governor Chamberlain 
had to struggle against in his battle for honest government. 
They illustrate both the degradation of South Carolina polities 
and the courage and determination of the man who in every 
struggle was successful, never yielding an inch to the disrepu- 
table element in his own party. In former years the democrats 
and the conservative republican element had worked together 
—a powerless minority. Now they stood by Governor Cham- 
berlain and held up his hands. 

The events of the winter of 1874-5 had made Governor 
Chamberlain known and respected over the whole country as 
much as in his own State. Moreover, the centennial season 
then approaching was one of national rejoicing and favorable 
to the growth of a kindly feeling between the different sec- 
tions of the country. Governor Chamberlain was an honored 
guest at the centennial of the battle of Lexington, April 19, 
1875, and at the centennial of the Mecklenburg independence, 
celebrated in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, a few 
weeks later. Many invitations of a civic and social nature, 
from parts of his own State and elsewhere, he had to decline, 
for lack of time to attend. In June, he delivered the annual 
oration before the Yale Law School. Mr. Allen says of this 
event: “ Representing a community which had suffered dread- 
ful wrong through the ignorance and weakness of newly en- 
franchised citizens, and fresh from a desperate and determined 
struggle to rescue government from degradation by their as- 
sault, he asserted the substantial wisdom of the policy of 
which such happenings were a temporary consequence.” To 
the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, on the occasion of 
complimentary dinner, Governor Chamberlain said: ‘“ This de- 
monstration of kindly feeling from the business men of 
Charleston strengthens me. I feel stronger to-day in the path 
of duty than I have felt since I entered upon the arduous and 
thorny pathway of governor of South Carolina.” “If the 
Legislature at its next session,” he said in public at another 
time, “if the Legislature will coéperate with me, I undertake 
to say that all our State taxation can be reduced below one 
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per cent. And now, who is there bold enough to say ... 
that this ought not to be done? . . . And what I say of the 
State expenditures applies, I believe, with equal truth to your © 
county and city expenditures.” The Mews and Courier said: 
“To Governor Chamberlain it was left to announce his resolu- 
tions and purposes in faultless English, which serves as the 
silk glove to the hand of iron.” 

This outburst of enthusiasm was spontaneous and quite gen- 
eral. Mr. Allen has collected proof of its non-partisan charac- 
ter. Certain insinuations from strong partisan sources that 
Governor Chamberlain, in all his purity, was so much the 
greater hypocrite and instigator of rings for future plundering, 
fell flat. 

Partisan politics did not enter into the issues of the adminis- 
tration until the Legislature reassembled in the winter of 
1875-6. Honest government vs. bad government had been 
the commanding issue. Governor Chamberlain waged the 
battle successfully for eccnomy and progress ; and so long as 
there was no election to misdirect public opinion, people did 
not criticise him because he was at heart a republican and 
studying to advance the policy of that party. But suddenly a 
political issue appeared as it were out of a clear sky. Gover- 
nor Chamberlain had visited the State university at Green- 
ville, December 16, by appointment. THe delivered there a 
masterly oration on “The Value of Classical Studies,”* and 
presented the prizes for excellence in Greek to the honor 
students of the university. During his absence a resolu- 
tion to elect judges which, in deference to his wishes, had 
been laid over in the house until he should return on the 
next day, was taken from the table and rushed through. 
Whipper by a vote of 83 to 58, and Moses, by a vote of 75 to 
63, were elected to succeed Judges Reed and Shaw who 
were expected to retire in a few months. The day of 
this election is known as “ Black Thursday.” 

The recent annual message had referred to the prospective 
election in these words: “ Legal learning, a judicial spirit, and 
a high and unblemished personal character, should mark 
every man who shall be elected. . . If all these qualities are 


* Published in the New Englander, April, 1876. 
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not attainable, let the one quality of personal integrity 
never be lost sight of.” After the catastrophe, Governor 
Chamberlain said: “ The conspiracy appears to have been care- 
fully concocted. The color line, the party line, the line of 
antagonism to my administration, all were sharply drawn. . . . 
Still it would have been a great satisfaction to me to have been 
on the spot and gone down fighting if I must go down.” 
“This calamity,” he added, “is infinitely greater . . than any 
which has yet fallen on this State. . . One immediate effect 
will obviously be the reorganization of the democratic party 
within the State, as the only means left, in the judgment of its 
members, for opposing a solid and reliable front to this terrible 
crevasse of misgovernment and public debauchery. . . And it 
was my fondest hope, by peaceful agencies, here in South Caro- 
lina, alone of all the Southern States, to have worked out, 
through the republican party, the solution of the most difficult 
and one of the most interesting political and social problems 
which this century has presented.” 

A heroic remedy was needed to preserve, if that were still 
possible, the advance which had already been made toward 
the solution of this problem. Governor Chamberlain refused 
to give commissions to Whipper and Moses and they were 
never able to obtain the vantage ground for the practice 
of corruption which they coveted. He declared that under 
the laws governing the election of judges, no vacancies existed, 
that Judges Reed and Shaw having been elected, were entitled 
to a full term of service on the bench; and he issued to them 
new commissions for four years from the date of their ap- 
pointment. The record in certain adjudicated cases fur- 
nished authority for his course, and this interpretation of the 
law has since been sustained. Yet Governor Chamberlain 
would not have resorted to this technicality if Whipper 
and Moses had been suitable men. The rage of these men 
knew no bounds. Governor Chamberlain was the hero of 
the better classes of the State. “We thank you and will 
do all we can to sustain you in what you have done,” the 
business men of Judge Reed’s district telegraphed. Mass 
meetings were held in many places; but the passing of resolu- 
tions urging the reorganization of the democratic party sud- 
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denly made some of them conspicuous in an unfortunate way. 
Governor Chamberlain’s foreboding had proved true. 

Hitherto the democrats, too few for successful opposition, 
had submitted to fusion with the conservative republicans. 
Now, newly inspired, they prepared to organize in every town- 
ship; they began a desperate struggle to overcome a republican 
majority of 30,000 and to posssess themselves of the govern- 
ment of the State. “ Leaders of the democratic party in other 
States,” Mr. Allen says, “ were even more anxious than those 
in South Carolina that party organization should be revived 
there in anticipation of the national contest.” It was undeni- 
able that Governor Chamberlain had corrected the abuse of 
the pardoning power; that he had raised the character of 
executive appointees; that the tax levy had been reduced 
from thirteen and one-half mills to eleven mills, a gain to the 
people of $300,000 yearly; and that there had been a saving 
of $1,779,000 in the appropriations for two years for executive 
and legislative contingent funds, legislative expenses, salaries, 
and public printing, and by the bill adjusting the payment of 
the floating debt. The item for printing alone had been cut 
down from $300,000 to $50,000 yearly and might have been 
reduced still lower. But the memory of all this reform was 
speedily blotted out of mind. In the campaign which followed 
in the summer of 1876 party supremacy became the absorbing 
issue. 

Superadded to it all, Governor Chamberlain had to fight 
to keep the corrupt impulses in the republican party in 
subjection to himself. “The approaching national election 
made the leading politicians of the republican party also sensi- 
tive concerning the effect of Governor Chamberlain’s action. 
Many of them had never relished his open and defiant hos- 
tility to a section of his party in South Carolina.” For this 
reason Governor Chamberlain was led to write to Senator 
Morton, at that time one of the most influential republicans in 
the country, saying: ‘“‘ The democracy of South Carolina was in 
perfect collapse. . .. It is doubtful whether national issues 
would have had force enough to have even induced a canvass 
of the State . . . under the circumstances then existing 
Their [Whipper and Moses] election has sent a thrill of horror 
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through the whole State; it has split the republican party in 
twain ; the moribund democracy has awakened to new life and 
new hope. . . But I tell you no party can rule this State that 
supports Whipper and Moses, and to denounce us who are to. 
day denouncing the election of these men is to support them.” 

Then followed the political conventions. The one to elect 
delegates to the national republican convention at Cincinnati 
was held early in the spring. It was the occasion of a hard 
struggle between the factions of the party, but Governor Cham- 
berlain’s eloquent defense of himself and attack upon his oppo- 
nents, made toward the end of an all night session, so won the 
convertion that he was elected to head the delegation from 
which the radicals had set out to exclude him altogether. 

As the time for the republican State convention in Sep- 
tember approached, he made a tour of the State in support 
of Hayes and Wheeler and in advocacy of his own renomi- 
nation as governor. The tour strengthened him in the con- 
vention, and another marvellously successful speech, delivered 
toward the end of a fourteen hour session, finally secured for 
him the place at the head of the ticket. Finally, the disei- 
pline of the national party prevailed to make the republicans 
solid in the State. Some of the other nominations were not 
so creditable, and Governor Chamberlain afterward regretted 
that he had not forced the colored ex-speaker Elliott, candi- 
date for attorney general, off the ticket by another struggle 
in the convention. But his success in compelling the repub- 
lican party of the State to keep him at its head, relieved it 
abroad of much of the odium it had earned in six years of 
misrule. 

Meanwhile two opinions had divided the democratic party 
for atime. The conservative portion, led by the News and 
Courier, recognizing both Governor Chamberlain’s unswerv- 
ing republicanism and his value to the cause of reform in the 
State, proposed that the party should nominate no candidate to 
oppose him, but should turn its efforts chiefly to the election of 
capable men to the Legislature. It opposed a canvass of the 
State on strict party lines as hopeless, because the normal re- 
publican majority of 33,000 on the State ticket could not be 
overcome except “by armed force.” The “ straight-outs,” fol- 
lowing the wishes of the national democratic leaders, suc- 
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ceeded, however, in calling an early convention of the party, 
and in controlling its action. A full ticket was nominated with 
Wade Hampton at its head,—the Mews and Courier acqui- 
esced and the democratic party gave it solid support. The 
methods used in the election were those which had been suc- 
cessful in Mississippi, and were directed by men of experience 
from that State. The Wew York World said: “ Are the hon- 
est people of South Carolina less desirous of reform than were 
their brethren of Mississippi? . . If not, let them, by a similar 
course, achieve the same success.” The basis of the party 
organization was rifle clubs formed in every part of the State. 
Governor Chamberlain collected information of over two hun- 
dred and forty clubs with over thirteen thousand members 
and owning at least six thousand improved weapons. 

Even in the presence of the governor himself these clubs were 
demonstrative and threatening. When he was stumping the 
State in August and September, they appeared to demand a 
“division of time,” and forced a hearing for their speakers on 
every possible occasion. The governor had defeated the worst 
acts of a corrupt Legislature ; but against the armed democratic 
party he could not keep the peace. This was fatal, and was the 
beginning of the end of the campaign. “ The blacks are timid 
by nature, timid by habit, timid by education. A display of 
force unnerves them.” This conspiracy, “aimed, by the com- 
mission of crime ranging from threats of personal injury to 
murder, to destroy the freedom of a majority of the people 
and thus overthrow the lawful government of the State.” “In 
organization, in object, in conduct, they are neither peaceful 
nor orderly nor within the law. . . It is made the occasion of 
constant reproach that I am governor of the State and yet 
cannot and do not preserve the public peace. General Hamp- 
ton and his followers are seeking to profit politically by 
uttering this reproach and declaring their ability to maintain 
the peace of the State. . . . The reason I cannot and do not 
maintain the peace of the State. . . is solely because the 
democratic party are the authors of the disturbances of the 
peace, the lawlessness and terrorism which they now reproach 
me with, and demand that I shall allow or invite them to sup- 
press. Quis custodes custodiet? ... You [A. C. Haskell, 
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chairman of the democratic state committee] know, as I know, 
that the republican voters of the State are not organized 
for successful resistance to ‘the aggressions of the democratic 
rifle clubs. You know, as I know, that to call upon the col- 
ored republicans alone to suppress this lawlessness and terror- 
ism would be to invite or precipitate a conflict, the result of 
which would be to increase, rather than suppress, the lawless- 
ness and terrorism which now exists. In such an emergency 
my only reliance for effective physical force must be upon the 
United States troops.” 

At one time all the United States troops had been removed 
from the. State. On September 30, General Ruger had 583 
soldiers at seven stations. On November 7, there were 1,526 
at sixty-seven stations in the State,—not about the polls but 
where they could have been easily summoned. The Hamburg 
massacre, July 8, the Ellenton massacre, September 16-20, 
and not less than fifty murders, belong to this grim chapter. 
Governor Chamberlain’s own life was at times in danger. 
They have “for the most part evaded punishment by reason of 
their numbers and the terror inspired both in their victims and 
in the officers of the law. . . A constable or a sheriff with a 


o 
colored posse would have been massacred in an attempt to 


execute the law.” 
Election day passed without bloodshed. The democrats re- 


lied on the effect of their previous intimidation and on frauds 
to give them success, and doubtless they restrained themselves 
a little, knowing that violence would bring them into special 
disrepute the country over. Events transpired rapidly. The 
votes were counted, as cast, by the county canvassers—two re- 
publicans and one democrat in each case, appointed by the 
governor. The face of the returns showed the election of the 
republican presidential electors, the democratic governor, and a 
democratic majority of one in the Legislature. The county 
canvassers reported the returns to the State Board of Canvas- 
sers which was composed of the State treasurer, comptroller, 
secretary, adjutant general, and attorney general. This body, 
having judicial powers and limited by law to a ten days’ sc: 
sion for the performance of its duties, threw out the vote of 
Edgefield county because the total number of ballots cast ex- 
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ceeded by considerable the voting population, and the vote of 
Laurens upon evidence of similar frauds invalidating the elec- 
tion in that county. This gave the republican State and 
national ticket a majority, but made two vacancies in the 
Senate and eight in the House. The vote for Governor had to 
be canvassed by the Legislature. 

The democrats asked the supreme court, in this state of 
things, to give a writ of mandamus to compel the State can- 
yassers to perform the purely ministerial function of ascer- 
taining from the county canvassers’ returns what persons had 
the highest number of votes and certifying the fact to the 
Secretary of State, and a writ of injunction restraining the 
canvassers from hearing any contest or exercising any judicial 
functions whatever. The court deliberated and postponed ac- 
tion on these writs. Finally, of its own motion, it issved a writ 
to compel the board of State canvassers to count and compare 
the returns of the county canvassers and certify the results to 
the court. This was the only writ issued by the court upon 
the State canvassers and it was complied with. If the court had 
enjoined them from going behind the returns, it would have 
deprived Mr. Tilden of all hope of the vote of South Carolina, 
which was necessary to elect him. If the State canvassers, be- 
ing all republicans, had been ordered to go behind the returns, 
the democratic control of the State might have been sacrificed 
also. The court was in a quandary. It was alleged, that it was 
proposing, by its dilatory action, to prevent the board of State 
canvassers from completing its work before its term expired by 
limit of law, and then that the court would canvass the returns 
itself. However the board of State canvassers completed its 
lawful work, deciding the contest and certifying its findings to 
the Secretary of State, and adjourned unmolested by the court. 

The legislature met November 28. The senate organized 
without difficulty with thirty-one members and two vacancies. 
The house organized with only sixty members, including one 
democrat,—not a quorum of the full house (124), but a 
majority of those (116) who held certificates from the State 
board of canvassers, and a quorum of a lawful house accord- 
ing to the practice of congress in 1861 and according to adju- 
dicated cases in South Carolina. The legislature canvassed the 
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votes for governor and lieutenant governor, throwing out the 
votes of Edgefield and Laurens counties, on the same evidence 
that had influenced the State board of canvassers, and declar- 
ing the republican State officers elected. Governor Chamber. 
lain was inaugurated for a second term with due formality and 
the republicans possessed the government of the State protected 
from the invasion of the Edgefield and Laurens delegations by 
a few United States soldiers placed in the capitol. The demo- 
crats secured certified copies of the county canvassers’ returns, 
organized a house with sixty-three members, inaugurated 
General Hampton, although they did not claim to have a sen- 
ate, and contested the right of the republicans to rule the State. 

Several months passed with the rival governments in this 
attitude while the attention of the country was occupied with 
the electoral count in Congress. At length on March 4, 1877, 
the day President Hayes was inaugurated, Mr. Stanley Mat- 
thews wrote to Governor Chamberlain. ‘It has occurred to 
me to suggest,” he said, “whether by your own concurrence 
and coéperation, an arrangement could not be arrived at which 
would obviate the necessity for the use of federal arms to sup- 
port either government, and leave that to stand which is able 
to stand of itself. Such a course would relieve the administra- 
tion from the necessity . . of making any decision between the 
conflicting governments, and would place you in a position of 
making the sacrifice of what you deemed your abstract rights 
for the sake of the peace of the community.” Senator Evarts 
was supposed to favor this suggestion. Governor Chamberlain 
replied promptly: “I am wholly unable to see any line of con- 
duct on my part, consistent with personal honor or public duty, 
which would permit me to yield my claims to the governor- 
ship. I am equally unable to see any course which can be 
pursued by the national administration toward the government 
here which I represent, consistent with political or constitu- 
tional duty, which will not require it to support, against vio- 
lence or overthrow, the lawful republican government.” 

The duty of the national government in the circumstances 
arose under the fourth section of the fourth article of the con- 
stitution which guarantees a republican form of government to 
the States, and under the law of 1795 in which congress 
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authorizes the president to act under the constitution when 
called upon by the legislature or the governor. A case grow- 
ing out of Dorr’s rebellion in Rhode Island had been decided 
under this act and Judge Taney speaking for the Supreme 
Court of the United States had declared: “ By this act, the 

wer of deciding whether the exigency had arisen upon 
which the government of the United States is bound to inter- 
fere, is given to the president. . . The fact that both parties 
claim the right to the government cannot alter the case, for 
both cannot be entitled to it. And the president must, of 
necessity, decide which is the government and which party is 
unlawfully arrayed against it, before he can perform the duties 
imposed upon him by the act of congress.” 

Instead of deciding which of the two was the lawful gov- 
ernment of South Carolina, President Hayes attempted to act 
as mediator. He invited Governor Chamberlain and General 
Hampton to a conference at Washington that they might con- 
vey to him their “views of the impediments to the peaceful 
and orderly organization of a single and undisputed State 
government in South Carolina and the best means of remov- 
ing them,” adding: “It is the earnest desire of the president 
to be able to put an end as speedily as possible to all appear- 
ance of intervention of the military authority of the United 
States in the political derangements which affect the govern- 
ment and afflict the people of South Carolina.” Several con- 
ferences with the president and the cabinet and with politi- 
cians were held in Washington. Governor Chamberlain, rec- 
ognizing the president’s determination to avoid the odium of 
military interference if possible, argued: “ If the governmant 
of the United States cannot properly under the present cir- 
cumstances, determine which of the two contending State 
governments is the lawful one, the forces at the statehouse 
are not, in any proper sense, acting to the disparagement of 
the rights of either of the contending claimants, but, on the 
contrary, they are holding the rival parties in an attitude in 
which each can pursue its proper remedies and seek a proper 
settlement of its claims My next objection to the with- 
drawal of the United States troops from the statehouse is that 
such withdrawal at the present time, pending the decision of 
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validity of one or the other of the two governments, will be a 
practical decision in favor of my opponent. . . . If therefore 
the United States forces now stationed at the statehouse shall 
be withdrawn, they [the republicans] will regard that act, 
under the circumstances now existing, as leaving them exposed 
to the power and vengeance of the armed, illegal, military 
organizations which cover the State and constitute the politi- 
cal machinery of the democratic party. . . They cannot alone 
maintain the unequal contest. I certainly cannot advise 
further resistance. That which would be an imperative duty 
under other circumstances would become madness now.” 

General Hampton claimed that there was no violence in the 
State, threatened or intended. Indeed it was impolitic for the 
democrats to commit acts of unprovoked violence. He said 
further that he was willing to submit his claims to the decision 
of the courts and that he could maintain the peace of the State 
without federal aid. In respect of this claim also it was ap- 
parent that the republicans had not the physical strength to 
resist him. There being, therefore, in the opinion of the 
president and his cabinet, “no domestic violence and no ap- 
prehension of any, . . . . the president has no alternative but 
to abstain from interference.” The order for the withdrawal 
of the troops from the statehouse on April 10, 1877, was 
issued immediately. The frauds which had failed to defeat 
the election of the republican presidential electors in South 
Carolina did throw a passing doubt upon the re-election of 
Governor Chamberlain ; and the national administration chose 
to let the State fall into the hands of the democrats rather 
than brave the odium of sustaining the republicans by the 
use of federal troops, whatever might be their legal claims to 
support. 

Governor Chamberlain immediately issued an address to the 
people of South Carolina resigning his office. “To-day,” he 
wrote, “—April 10, 1877—by order of the president whom 
your votes alone rescued from overwhelming defeat, the govern- 
ment of the United States abandons you. . . . By a new inter 
pretation of the constitution of the United States, at variance 
alike with the previous practice of the government and with 
the decisions of the supreme court, the executive of the United 
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States evades the duty of ascertaining which of the two rival 
governments is the lawful one, and by the withdrawal of troops 
now protecting the State from domestic violence, abandons the 
lawful State government to a struggle with insurrectionary 
forces too powerful to be resisted. . . . I have hitherto been 
willing to ask you, republicans, to risk all dangers and endure 
all hardships until relief should come from the government of 
the United States. That relief will never come. . .. In my 
best judgment I can no longer serve you by,further resistance 
to the impending calamity.” Governor Chamberlain turned 
over the seal of the State to General Hampton April 11, and 
soon after removed to New York City. With his resignation 
the period covered by Mr. Allen’s volume closes. 

At present there is undoubtedly great partisan misconception 
and misinformation in regard to the events of the succeeding 
administrations. But it is a noticeable fact, and one worth re- 
flecting upon, that after the republican party had iacorporated 
negro suffrage into the constitutions and laws of the southern 
States, they were still unable to secure the actual political equal- 
ity of the black race, and that the States soon fell into the 
hands of the democrats, who from the first had been unwilling 
to grant political rights to the negro except under property 
and educational qualifications. Whether the democrats at the 
present time, in spite of, or perhaps by means of, a policy of 
fraud and intimidation, are going to work out the political 
equality of the negro on the lines which they proposed in the 
early stages of reconstruction does not yet appear. Such a 
result is not impossible in time. 

But the short regime of republican reconstruction served to 
change the political condition of the South materially from 
what it was in 1867. Governor Chamberlain, though he was 
not allowed to solve the problem completely in South Carolina, 
believed that great results had been achieved. ‘I admit,” he 
said, “that the State debt has been needlessly increased, and 
large sums of money raised by taxation have been expended in 
unnecessary amounts upon unnecessary objects, and that many 
ruthless, incompetent and dishonest persons have crept into 
public office. But still, over and above all these evils, we have 
this to show for republican rule in South Carolina: A free 
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and just constitution under which, so far as the organic law 
can effect it, the rights of all the people of South Carolina are 
secured ; a just distribution of the political power of the State 
between both the races and among all the people ; a system of 
taxation which is, in my judgment, as correct as has been de- 
vised in any State in the union; a system of local affairs and 
local administration which is simple, convenient, and as unex- 
ceptionable as can be devised; a system of public education 
which embraces and extends to all people of the State alike ; 
and now, after the first eight years’ experience under the con- 
stitution, a habit of self-government, and to the exercise of 
political powers on the part of all the people of the State, which 
would never have dawned upon the state except under republi- 
can rule.” 

Governor Chamberlain’s estimate is probably not over- 
drawn ; and the effects of the partial reconstruction of the 
republicans will long have an influence in the South, whether 
the negro shall eventually attain to political equality under 
democratic party government or whether the republicans are 
again able to take up their unfinished work and carry it to 


completion under more favorable auspices than attended their 
first attempt. 


FREDERICK W. MOORE. 





The Spirits in Prison. 


Arr. IL—THE SPIRITS IN PRISON—A NEGLECTED 
THEORY RECONSIDERED.* 


Wuar the New Testament writers set out to say deliberately 
and as the main thing, they say, for the most part, with un- 
mistakable clearness. It is the suggestions they drop by the 
way, their passing allusions, the things they take for granted, 
that give us trouble. About these, interest gathers. Their 
difficulty gains for them a prominence which is in many 
cases undue, since the reason for their obscurity is often not 
that the thought they contain is mysterious, but that we 
have lost some simple clue to their meaning. The common 
ideas and presuppositions upon which all such incidental allu- 
sions in speech depend, vary from place to place and from 
age to age, so that it is just these things that are hardest to 
understand in a foreign or ancient writer. The words of 
1 Pet. iii. 19, read in their connection, impress one as fur- 
nishing an example of this fact. There is here no hint of 


mystery or of novelty. The apostle is exhorting his readers 
to patience amid undeserved sufferings at the hands of wicked 
men. He appeals, as he had done before (ii. 21 ff.), to the ex- 
ample of Christ as one who suffered, the righteous for the 
unrighteous. He refers to well-known facts of Christ’s life 
to show that our ills are for good and that they will end in 


*Among recent writers on the subject, the following may be men- 
tioned: 

Rev. A, C. Kenprick, D.D. Preaching to the Spirits in Prison. 
Baptist Quarterly Review, April, 1888. 

Proressor Hincks. The Teaching of the Apostle Peter concerning 
the Scope of Christianity. Andover Review, April, 1888. 

PRESIDENT DwiGHt. Additional Notes to the American Edition of 
Huther’s Commentary on Peter, Meyer’s Series. 1887, pp. 747-757. 

J. M. Usreri. [I.] Hinabgefahren zur Holle. Eine Wiedererwadgung 
der Schriftstellen : 1 Pet. iii. 18-22, u. Kap. tv: 6. 1886. 

[II.] Wéissenschaftlicher und pracktischer .Commentar iiber den 
1. Petrusbrief. 1887. 

Dr. E. Kituy. Meyer's Kritisch Exegetisches Handbuch aber die 
Briefe Petri und Judae. 5 Aufl. 1887. 

C. H. H. Wricut. Biblical Essays. 1886, pp. 188-197. 
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blessedness. Christ’s going to the spirits in prison stands 
with his suffering and death, his resurrection and glory, as one 
of the things that make his life for us in part an example and 
in part a hope. The reference must have been easy to under- 
stand. A writer would not touch in this incidental way, for 
the sake of illustration and the enforcement of duty, upon 
something unfamiliar to his readers, something which would 
excite curiosity and set their thoughts wandering. 

This supposition is confirmed by the general character of 
Peter’s letter. It is a practical exhortation throughout. It 
does not aim to instruct its readers, but it appea's to what 
they know, in order to encourage them in what they have to 
do. It was occasioned by outward distress, not by theoret- 
ical doubts or vagaries, by persecution, not by heresy, thus 
differing from 2 Peter. It has a decided character of its own, 
yet in the literary aspect it is nut marked by originality. It 
has more references to the Old Testament, in proportion to its 
length. than any other New Testament writing. It stays 
so closely by the thought and language of certain other N. T. 
books (especially Rom., Eph., and James) that the hypothesis 
of the writer’s acquaintance with these books is widely held.* 
In such a letter we should be surprised to find anything new 
or strange, and we are the more inclined to think that in 
the passage before us nothing new or strange is intended. 

These considerations may guide us as we turn to the passage 
itself : 


1 Pet. iii. 17-20. ‘‘ For it is better, if the will of God should so will, 
that ye suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing. Because Christ also 
suffered for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might 
bring us to God; being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the 
spirit; in which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, 
which aforetime were disobedient, when the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein 
few, that is, eight souls, were saved through water.” 


The difficulty here is apparently not so much in language as 
in the character and connection of the thought. How came the 
writer to speak of Noah’s contemporaries? What is the con- 
nection of the idea here expressed with what goes before and 


* Some, however, reverse this relation. (Weiss. Kihl.) 
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after? and what is its relation with other New Testament 
teachings? These are the main problems, and after all the 
ingenuity and persistence with which they have been investi- 
gated, it cannot be said that they have been satisfactorily 
solved. 

Apart from differences of detail, two interpretations of 
the passage have been maintained, between which, as is 
supposed, we are bound to choose. One makes the words re- 
fer toa preaching of Christ after his death to the spirits of 
men in Hades who lived before the flood. The other finds 
reference to a preaching of Christ before the flood to men 
whose spirits are now in Hades. 

The most obvious and perhaps the most obstinate difficulty 
with the first view is the mention of Noah and the men of 
his day. With this its advocates never know what to do. 
There are two general ways of regarding the matter. Some 
hold that Christ preached in Hades to none but those who 
lived before the flood. Others say that Peter mentioned 
these by way of example, but that Christ preached to all the 
dead, appealing to iv. 6. But in either case, whether the 
choice was made by Christ or by Peter, for real reasons or 
for literary reasons, it is a hard matter to account for it. 

If Christ preached to these only among the countless dead, 
why were these taken and others left? What was their pe- 
culiar merit, that they should be so favored? for the language 
compels us to think of a preaching of salvation, not of doom. 
These men are painted in black colors in the Bible. They 
are not pitied nor excused. It isa bold thing to enter upon 
their defense, yet men have been driven to attempt it. Dr. 
Kendrick finds in the deluge an extraordinary judgment, typ- 
ical of the last, but “not individually discriminating, fleshly 
not spiritual, temporal not necessarily eternal,” destroying 
some perhaps who were not corrupt, so that there would be 
reason for giving them the offer of salvation in the under- 
world (p. 219).* In iv. 6, the preaching is not, he thinks, 
extended beyond those already definitely named, but its purpose 
and results in their case are described. Usteri ({II.] p. 150 f., 
161 ff.) is still bolder and thinks that the reason for Christ’s 


* Similarly Mr. Row, Future Retribution. 1887. p. 378 f. 
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choice will appear “ with perfect clearness,” when we consider 
that history is divided into two world-ages, terminated by two 
parallel judgments, that of the flood, and that of the last day. 
The ark was the means of salvation in the first age, the Mes- 
sianic redemption in the second. The rejection of the first 
was not so serious a sin as the rejection of the second, so 
that Christ was justified in offering the second to those who 
had refused the first. In support of this, Usteri makes much 
of the “mildness” of the expression “disobedient.” The 
mention of God’s long-suffering would seem to make the sin 
of rejection greater, but Peter must have meant to say that 
God’s long-suffering waited only a short time (!) being cut off 
by the fiood, so that these men were entitled in Hades to a 
grace which was not given in full measure on earth. That is 
to say, it was a time when the long-suffering of God did not 
wait. This theory of Usteri’s, stated thus baldly, but I believe 
accurately, is a most surprising phenomenon in a work of such 
scholarly merit. How can one think of dealing so seriously 
with types and parallels, and giving them such significance 
for reality? In fact, all attempts to account for Christ’s 
preaching to these men only in the under-world are utterly 
inadequate. Such a choice is inconceivable, and we cannot be- 
lieve that it was Peter’s thought. 

But if we turn to the other view, that Christ preached to all 
the dead, and that Peter named Noah’s contemporaries only 
for the sake of example, the choice is scarcely less difficult to 
explain. Why did Peter introduce just these, and why so 
unconcernedly, as if it were a matter of course that these, and 
only these, should be mentioned? According to the view now 
most favored (e. g. by Weiss, Alford, Huther, Giider, etc.) the 
occasion is to be found in the comparison of the flood with 
baptism which follows (v. 21), and it is supposed that Peter 
had that comparison already in mind, and was leading up to it. 
But this assumes exactly the opposite of the natural order of 
thorght. The only natural supposition is that the mention of 
Noah suggested the comparison, not the reverse. The allusion 
to Noah’s contemporaries must be accounted for by what goes 
before, not by what follows. According to this theory the 
writer’s order of thought must have been something like this‘ 
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Christ was put to death,—made alive,—preached to the dead, 
—the flood is a type of baptism,—preached to the dead of that 
age, etc. So that an abrupt transition is accounted for by one, 
if possible, still more abrupt. 

Prof. Hincks makes no attempt to explain the reference to 
Noah’s age, but stops with objections to the usual attempts 
(p. 341 f.). Alford considerately offers us the alternative of 
“some special reason unimaginable by us.” But we cannot 
overlook the fact that this part of the passage is carried out by 
Peter at greatest length, and that a theory of interpretation 
which leaves the greater part a perfectly unaccountable digres- 
sion is most seriously defective. 

Kihl is perhaps most successful. He thinks that the writer 
singled out the men of this age because they were regarded as 
types of fallen humanity (Mt. xxiv. 37-39), and because he 
wished to say: Christ through his death brought blessing to 
the souls in Hades, yes, even to the very worst offenders among 
them, and so may Christians become a blessing to their worst 
enemies by the way they suffer. This has the advantage, as 
against Kendrick and Usteri, of giving to the men of Noah’s 
day the character they actually bore. If Christ had chosen 
them out for a peculiar favor, they must have been peculiarly 
deserving, but if Peter chose them as signal examples of the 
unrighteous to whom Christ did good, they may well have been 
the worst of all. The objection. certainly has force that one 
who puts such emphasis on judgment (iv. 17 f.) would not 
think of Christ’s offering salvation to the most guilty of all the 
dead (Usteri [II]. p. 163). But leaving that aside, there is 1 
decisive objection to all theories which assume that Peter intro- 
duced Noah’s contemporaries by way of type or illustration, 
whatever reason is given for the choice. It is that they are not 
introduced in the manner of illustration. In Matt. xxiv. 37 we 
read, “as were the days of Noah, so shall be,” ete. But Peter 
refers to Noah’s days in no such way. He simply says of the 
spirits to whom Christ preached, that they were disobedient 
in the days of Noah, as if this described them all. Kihl 
tries to escape this by appealing to the fact that the partici- 
ple, dzecd3joacr, has no article ; and this fact certainly deserves 
consideration. 
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If “spirits in prison” meant souls in Hades, and if Peter in- 
tended to say that Christ preached only to a certain part of 
these,—to those, namely, who are defined by the participle as 
disobedient in Noah’s day,—then the article would certainly 
be expected, or even required. The adjective participle was 
indeed used frequently without the article, but when it is not 
merely descriptive, but restrictive, the omission could scarcely 
be allowed. On this point Kiihl (p. 209), Usteri ({1.] p. 28), 
and Kendrick (p. 211 ff.) are agreed. If we insert the article, 
then, the meaning would be: He preached to the spirits in 
prison, to such of them, that is, as were once disobedient ; or, 
He preached to the once disobedient spirits in prison,—not to 
all, bet only to these. But the article is wanting, and the par- 
ticiple is not restrictive. Kiihl, therefore, thinks the rendering 
to be justified: He preached to [all] the spirits in prison, to 
such he preached [for example] as were once disobedient ; or, 
He preached to all, yea, even to these. But this reads into the 
words too much that is not in the least indicated. It is true 
that the phrase “the spirits in prison” seems meant to include 
all of them, but no less plainly does the participle that follows 
seem meant to describe them all, to tell what they all did, “to 
characterize them more closely,” as Usteri says. But if this is 
so, an inference is unavoidable which Usteri overlooks, but 
which Dr. Kendrick makes with boldness and consistency,— 
the inference that “the phrase [spirits in prison] had been for 
some special reason applied peculiarly to the victims of the 
flood. These seem to have been known by Peter and by his 
readers, whether irrespective of Christ’s preaching to them, or 
because of his preaching, as the spirits in prison” (p. 220). 
This seems to be, however improbable in itself, a valid infer- 
ence from the premises. The omission of the article certainly 
gives the impression that the writer considered the phrase 
itself sufficiently definite, not needing to be defined, restric- 
tively, by the participle. He writes as if every one knew who 
the spirits in prison were, and that they were disobedient in 
Noah’s day. The signiticance of this will appear hereafter. 

Dr. Kendrick’s interpretation seems the only fair outcome 
of the view which holds to a preaching to departed men in 
Hades. To be sure many speak as if the limitation of the 
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preaching to those who perished in the flood were purely arbi- 
trary, and could have only a dogmatic motive. But why does 
the writer himself limit it? and how can those who claim to 
follow the plain meaning of the text so readily overstep the 
plain meaning? They demand that we let Peter say what he 
said, but they go on to make him say indefinitely more than 
he said, because what he said seems so unlikely to be what he 
meant. Of course the appeal is always to 4:6, but even admit- 
ting the connection of that passage with this,—and it is far 
from self-evident,—it is surely more natural, with Dr. Ken- 
drick, to interpret the secondary and indefinite allusion in the 
light of the main passage with its definite statement, rather 
than to reverse that order. It is urged, again, that the idea of 
Christ’s preaching in Hades must have been familiar, so that 
fragmentary references would be understood. But even ad- 
mitting that it was so,—and there is no evidence for it what- 
ever,—this would not account for the selection of Noah’s age, 
nor prevent the allusion from being in that particular puzzling 
and unfit for the writer’s practical aim. It would seem to re- 
quire as much ingenuity and afterthought to interpret it in the 
first century as in the nineteenth. 

Shall we, then, accept Dr. Kendrick’s interpretation ? 
There are the greatest difficulties in doing so. That the phrase 
“spirits in prison” was appropriated to the souls of antedilu- 
vians in Hades is sufficiently unlikely. That Christ preached 
to these only, after his death, is nothing less than inconceivable. 
We are brought, then, to this result: The stricter the exegesis, 
along this line, the more impossible the sense ; and this is con- 
fessed by the almost unanimous effort to improve the sense at 
the expense of strict exegesis. 

Let us turn, then, to the other general theory of interpreta- 
tion, which understands that Christ preached in the spirit, 
before the flood, to the men of that day whose spirits are now 
in Hades. 

Admitting that Peter speaks of a preaching simply to the 
men of that age, it is claimed that such a selection is intel- 
ligible only if it was made in their life-time, not after their 
death. The idea of a special revelation to the men of a certain 
age is familiar and easy to understand. Another evidence that 
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we are dealing with earthly history is that nothing is said of 
the result of a preaching of Christ to departed spirits, but much 
is said of the result of the revelation of God’s long-suffering at 
the time of the flood. It issued in the salvation of a few out 
of the general destruction. This long-suffering of God that 
brought salvation might well have been thought of as the deed 
of Christ (comp. 1 Cor. x. 4), or the preaching of Noah and 
the spirit of Christ in him may have been intended (2 Pet. 
ii. 5, 1 Pet. i. 11). Peter has in mind, then, a parallel between 
the preaching of Christ in that ancient day and in his own. 
The two ages were parallel, for the flood was the type of the 
last judgment, which was believed to be now at hand (1 Pet. 
iv. 7). Christ’s sufferings, then, in behalf of wicked men in 
this age, in order to deliver at least a few from a world about 
to perish, would be matched by the long-suffering of God 
before the flood by which a few were saved. Even the man- 
ner of the salvation was similar in the two cases, being on the 
condition of faith and through the medium of water. 

Now beyond question this gives a good and appropriate sense, 
It is in accordance with Peter’s liking for Old Testament illus- 
trations. Above all it gives a rational account of the mention 
of Noah, though it does not save from abruptness the first 
transition, which it puts before, instead of after, verse 19. It 
has moreover a small but weighty following among scholars.* 
The difficulty with it, however, is even more obvious and more 
obstinate than in the other case. The view is in itself reason- 
able and attractive, but i¢ is not what Peter says. He says 
Christ “ preached unto the spirits in prison which aforetime were 
disobedient,” and this cannot by any fair treatment be made to 
mean, “ He preached to those who are now spirits in prison, 
when they were once disobedient.” Schweizer admits the dif- 
ficulty for he would like to change the text, and though he pro- 
fesses that it is not necessary, he does not succeed in proving 
it. 

We have then two theories, of which the first is better 
grounded exegetically, but yields statements which cannot be 
put into a consistent and reasonable connection with one an- 


* Apart from minor differences, Schweizer, von Hofmann, von Soden, 
C. H. H. Wright, Salmond. 
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other, while the second gives an appropriate course of thought, 
but does unwarrantable violence to the writer’s language. This 
leaves us in a serious dilemma. What seems to be said can 
scarcely have been meant, and what might well have been 
meant is not said. This is the more puzzling in view of what 
was said at the outset; for it seems certain that the apostle has 
here expressed clearly a definite and evident thing. It is 
surely far more likely that we have lost the simple key to the 
passage, than that he made the lock hopelessly intricate. 

Under these circumstances it seems strange that a suggestion 
made by Baur* has been thonght worthy of so little attention. 
Both the theories hitherto considered have taken for granted 
that “the spirits in prison” meant the souls of departed men in 
Hades. Baur denies this and says that the reference is to the 
sinful angels of whom it is said, in 2 Pet. ii. 4, that God cast them 
down to Tartarus, and committed them to pits (or chains) of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment. They are the angels 
who, in Gen. vi. 1-4, fell away from God, and became the 
cause of so great corruption that the whole time from the fall 
of the angels to the coming of the flood was described as the 
period “when the long-suffering of God waited.” To these 
spirits in their prison-house Christ went and preached, after 
he had preached to men in the flesh, and before he was exalted 
above all angels in heaven (v. 22). 

Leaving for later remark the details of Baur’s view, which 
were not very thoroughly, nor, in some respects, very happily, 
worked out, I wish now to consider the passage anew in the 
light of this suggestion. 

The original meaning of Gen. vi. 1-4, it is beyond our purpose 
to discuss. That a fall of angels is there recorded which re- 
sulted in a race of giants and an age of violence and corruption, 
is the opinion of most modern scholars, including Dillmann and 
Delitzsch. The matter of importance for us, however, is that 
this was the prevalent interpretation in the last two centuries be- 
fore Christ, and in the first century after.t Accepting the 


*Theol. Jahrbiicher 1856, p. 214-219, and Neutest. Theologie, p. 291- 
298. 
; tSee, for example, LXX, Alex. text; Josephus, Ant. 1, 8,1; Philo, De 
gigantibus. 
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narrative in this sense, curious questions would naturally arise 
as to the fate of the angels whose sin had consequences so far- 
reaching and tragical. These guilty spirits must, it would be 
thought, have received at God’s hand a punishment answering 
to that visited upon men in the flood. Thus arose an account 
of the fate of the angels which, in its main features, gained 
wide currency and even found its way into the New Testament, 
It is found recorded first in the Book of Enoch, where, after an 
account of the fall and of the corruption with which the world 
was filled, we read that an angel was sent to warn Noah of the 
impending deluge, and others to bind the fallen spirits and 
imprison them until the end of the world, when they, together 
with wicked men, should be judged and punished.* 

“And again the Lord spoke to Rufael: Bind Azazel [leader of the 
sinning angels] hand and foot, and put him in the darkness ; make an 
opening in the desert, which is in Dudael, and put him there. And lay 
upon him rough and pointed rocks, and cover him with darkness that 
he may remain there forever, and cover his face that he may not see 
the light! And on the great day of judgment he will be cast into the 
fire” (x, 4-6). 


The other angels are given into the hands of Michael who is 


told to 


‘bind them under the hills [Greek, in the ravines] of the earth for 
seventy generations, till the day of their judgment and of their end, till 
the last judgment has been passed for all eternity. And in those days 
they will be led to the abyss of fire, in torture and in prison they will 
be locked for all eternity ” (x. 12, 13). 

The place of their temporary detainment is described elsewhere 
as “an abyss of the earth,” “ narrow and deep and terrible and 
dark ” (Ixxxviii. 1, 3). 

This then was the fate of the angels, a preliminary imprison- 
ment from the time of the flood, and a final punishment at the 
end of the world. The summary mention of them in Jude 
corresponds with this perfectly. ‘“ And angels which kept not 
their own principality, but left their proper habitation, he hath 
kept in everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgment of 
the great day” (v. 6; similarly 2 Pet. ii. 4). 

Now if one wished to refer to these fallen angels he could 
scarcely find words better fitted to describe them than those of 


* See Schodde’s ‘‘ Book of Enoch.” Andover, 1882. 
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1 Pet. iii. 19, 20, “the spirits in prison, which aforetime were 
disobedient, when the long-suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah.” Whether Peter intended it or not, his language is 
singularly well adapted to this reference. These were spirits, 
and they were in prison ; for though the Book of Enoch uses 
the word prison for the place of their final punishment (x. 13 
(Greek, deopwrypcov] xxi. 10), yet the abyss, narrow and deep 
and dark, in which they are alreedy provisionally bound, de- 
serves the name no less, and in fact we find it called so, by in- 
ference, in the Book of Jubilees (x. 4, Schodde’s edition).* In 
Jude 6 and 2, Pet. ii. 4 the word is not used, but the reality 
is described. 

Again “ disobedient ” is the right word to describe the angels’ 
sin. It was an overstepping of their proper bounds, as Jude 
indicates, a transgression of the law of their being. The Book 
of Enoch elaborates this thought (ch. xv.). In a later addition 
to the book the fall is thus described: “ Some from the heights 
of heaven departed from the word of the Lord. And, behold, 
they committed sin, and departed from the law” (evi. 13, 14). 
So in the Book of Jubilees they are spoken of as sinning 
“against the commandments of their law” (vii. 17) Disobedi- 
ence was thus conceived to be the essence of their fault, and 
we can not give weight to Usteri’s objection that the word is 
“much too mild” for this use ([{I.] p. 23). Indeed he admits 
that the word is not mild in 1 Pet. ii. 8 and iv. 17. 

That the time of the disobedience is precisely indicated as 
“in the days of Noah,” goes without saying. But the refer- 
ence to the period of God’s long-suffering is also very apt, as 
may be seen by noting the position of Gen. vi. 3 (comp. vv. 2 
and 4), 

Not only do the individual words seem perfectly suited to 
the proposed meaning, but so also does the form of the sen- 
tence in two striking particulars. The omission of the article, 
already discussed, becomes entirely natural if Baur’s view is 
right. “The spirits in prison” would be of itself a suffi- 
ciently distinctive phrase. There were no other imprisoned 
angel-spirits to be thought of but those who disobeyed in the 

* We cannot, indeed, rest much in matters of detail upon the lan- 
guage of books of which the original has been lost. 
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days of Noah. It is no longer strange that Peter should speak 
as if every one knew who “the spirits in prison” were, and 
that they were—all of them—disobedient before the flood, 
The words quoted from Dr. Kendrick are strikingly confirma- 
tory of this view. One can hardly help finding here an argu- 
ment of decidedly positive force. 

Again the expression “spirits... which aforetime were 
disobedient” certainly suggests that the spirits were already 
spirits when they disobeyed. It would have been perfectly 
easy to say “spirits of men who were once disobedient,” if 
that had been meant. But if spirits were in fact intended, and 
not men, the expression as it stands is perfectly appropriate. 

We have already seen that if the reference is to the souls of 
men in Hades, the transition to Noah and the flood is a per- 
fectly unaccountable digression. With the view we are now 
considering, on the contrary, the transition is natural, and in- 
deed almost inevitable. It was precisely in the days of Noah 
that the angels sinned, and their fall and imprisonment were 
inseparably associated with the coming of the flood. This is a 
decisive reply to the only remark which Huther thinks it neces- 
sary to make on Baur’s interpretation, that it “is sufficiently 
contradicted by v. 20.” It is also an answer to Prof. Hinck’s 
objection that “the writer’s assigning them a place in human 
history seems a positive proof that they are human beings” 
(p. 338). In fact the angels’ deed had a most intimate connec- 
tion with human history, a definite place in it and an impor- 





tant bearing upon it. 
The language is certainly well adapted to describe the fallen 


angels, but, still further, it is not well adapted to the meaning 
usually taken for granted. ‘ Spirits” would not suggest to a 
Jew, or to an early Christian, the souls of departed men, nor 
would “ prison” suggest Hades. 

The word spirit is constantly used in the Bible of super- 
human beings, evil beings, usually, unless otherwise defined, as 
in Heb. i. 14, (e. g. Mk. ix. 20, Lu. ix. 39, Acts xvi. 18, plural 
Mt. viii. 16, xii. 45, Lu. x. 20, comp. 1 Sam. xvi. 23, 1 Ki. xxii. 
21, more generally in Acts xxiii. 8,9, Lu. xxiv. 39.) Living 
men are never called spirits, though they are often called souls 
(1 Pet. iii. 20, Acts ii. 41, vii. 14, comp. Rom. xiii. 1, and 
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very often in O. T.). The question whether the dead are 
called spirits or souls must now be considered. The words 
spirit and soul (xvedpya and guvy7) in the New Testament, get 
their meaning from the corresponding words in the Old (ruach 
and nephesh). Although they are often used interchangeably 
when man’s inner life in general is spoken of, and though 
they are not to be distinguished with the trichotomists as two 
substances, yet beyond certain narrow limits they are not used 
without discrimination.* Spirit is the breath of God, the com- 
mon source and condition of all life. Soul is the individual, 
personal being, that which, in each man, says J, the subject 
of the conscious life. The spirit is that which gives life, the 
soul is that which lives (1 Cor. xv. 45). At the in-breathing 
of God’s breath, man becomes, not a spirit, but “a living 
soul” (Gen. ii. 7). The spirit springs from God, points back 
to him, is divine in its nature. The soul is given indeed by 
God, but becomes the man’s own, the man’s self. A man 7s 
soul, he Aas spirit (comp. Job xxvii. 3). Soul repeatedly 
stands for the personal pronoun, spirit, never. Death is called 
a giving up of the spirit (Jn. xix. 30), or of the soul (Acts xv. 
26, comp. (Mt. xx. 28), but not in the same sense. The spirit 
is never said to die or to be killed, though this may be said of 
the soul (Mt. x. 28, Mk. iii. 4, comp. Num. xxiii. 10, Ezek. xiii. 
19). At man’s death God is said to “gather unto himself his 
spirit and his breath” (Job xxxiv. 14, comp. Ps. civ. 29), or 
the spirit is said to return to him who gave it (Eccles. xii. 7, 
comp. Lu. xxiii, 46, Acts vii. 59); but the soul is not said to 
go to God at death. It is given up, required of man (Lu.xii. 
20), lost (Mt. x. 39, Lu. ix. 25). When the spirit that gives 
life departs, the man, that is the soul, dies. But this does not 
mean that it is annihilated. There is a shadowy existence in 
Hades, and out of this one may be raised to new life if God 
gives his spirit again. But Hades is the place of the dead, 
not of the living, and a Jew’s hope was not continuance in 
it, but deliverance out of it. 

We come then to the main question whether men after death, 


~ in the underworld, could be designated by the words spirit and 


*See especially Cremer, Worterbuch, 4 aufl. 1886, and his article 
“Geist des Menschen,” in Herzog, 2d ed. 
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soul, or by either of them. In the Old Testament neither 
word is directly so used. The deceased are called “the dead” 
(Ps. Ixxxviii. 11 [10], exv. 17 ete.), “they that go down into 
the pit” (Ps. Ixxxviii. 5 [4], Isa. xxxviii. 18, ete). The tech- 
nical term Lephaim, “the weak,” (R. V. margin, “shades,”) 
is used a few times (e. g. Isa. xxvi. 14, Ps. Ixxxviii. 11 [10)). 
The LXX translators had already lost the meaning of this 
word. More commonly the dead were described as they were 
when on earth (Is. xiv., Job iii. 14-19, Ezek. xxxi., xxxii.), 
That they are not called spirits is only natural. It was be- 
cause the spirit left them that they died, and spirit, as the 
breath of God and the source of life, cannot die and has no 
place in the realm of the dead. The soul, however, as the 
man’s individual self, must, it would seem, be thought of as 
in Hades, if there is to be any continuance of personal exist- 
ence there. Wendt thinks usage justifies the inference. He 
says, “when the conception of a continued existence of the 
departed in Sheol, remote altogether from the divine presence, 
is expressed, it is the nephesh (soul) that is the subject of that 
shadowy sad existence.”* For this he refers to Ps. xvi. 10, 
xxx. 4 [3], xlix. 16 [15], lxxxvi. 138. (So Oehler and others.) 
But these passages are not conclusive. When the Psalmist 
says, “thou hast brought up my soul from Sheol,” he means, 
“thou hast kept me alive ” (xxx. 4). To deliver one’s soul from 
the hand of Sheol, is simply “to live and not see death” (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 49 [48], comp. Prov. xxiii. 13, 14). Such expressions 
do not imply that the soul is still called soul in Sheol, any more 
than the expression “ to save oneself from death” implies that 
one will still be himself after death. 

In the Old Testament, then, the dead in Hades are certainly 
never referred to as spirits, and never directly as souls. The 
spirit does not enter Hades, and it is doubtful whether the soul, 
as such, does. 

Cremer, however, following the usual opinion, gives it as one 
of the distinctions in the use of the two words “that the dead 
are designated as spirits, Lu. xxiv. 37, 39, Acts xxiii. 8, f., Heb. 
xii. 23, 1 Pet. iii. 19, while on the contrary the souls of the 

* Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist, etc., quoted in Dickson’s “St. 
Paul’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit,” p. 417. 
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dead are indeed spoken of [?], but they themselves are not, like 
the living, called souls.” Soul designates always the individual 
existence in this world, never in the condition brought about 
by death. “So that the peculiar distinction seems to result 
that the living were called souls, and the dead, spirits” (Herzog’ 
V., p. 3). This is indeed peculiar, and we do not wonder that 
Cremer leaves it hastily with the remark that it has “simply 
nothing at all to do with the relation of spirit and soul, or with 
the word spirit in its psychological significance.” In fact this 
supposed distinction does not agree with the relation of the two 
words as Cremer himself defines it, agreeing with many others, 
namely, that “while soul serves for the designation of the in- 
dividual, the subject of the life, spirit is never used of the sub- 
ject itself, is never the designation of the individual as such, 
Spirit, as independent subject, is always another than the 
human spirit.” 

But what of the passages which compel Cremer, against his 
will, to think that the dead were called spirits? Lu. xxiv. 37, 
says that when Christ suddenly appeared to his disciples, after 
his resurrection, “they were terrified . . . and supposed that 
they beheld a spirit.” But did they think of a human spirit 
from Hades? So Meyer says, but it is surely more natural to 
find here no exception to common usage. They thought, as it 
would seem, of a being not human, a spirit by nature, not by 
the misfortune of death. Christ’s words (v. 39), “a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having,” seem meant to 
describe, not a being violently deprived of flesh and bones by 
death, but one whose nature it was to be without them. The 
word “apparition,” or “ spectre,” in a related passage (Mt. xiv. 
26), points to something superhuman. And in Job iv. 15, the 
word spirit is probably used in the same way. 

In Acts xxiii. 8, we read, “ the Sadducees say that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees confess 
both,” they confess, that is to say, on the one hand, the resur- 
rection, and, on the other, angel and spirit, these two being 
thought of together (Meyer). Spirit seems to be used here as 
the more general term for all bodiless beings. But it is cer- 
tainly not necessary, with Meyer, to go beyond what is written 
and affirm that to the category of spirits belonged the spirits of 
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the departed. We need only to bear in mind Cremer’s state- 
ment that “spirit, as independent subject, is always ancther 
than the human spirit,” and to note that in the following 
verse the spirit here thought of is undeniably an independent 
subject, having, moreover, like the angel, more than human 
knowledge. 

In Heb. xii. 23, we read of “the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” In regard to this expression, of which much is made, 
two things are to be noted, (1) that the spirits are here clearly 
defined as the spirits of men, (2) that they are not in Hades but 
in heaven, which makes a very great difference. They might 
there be called spirits, but they would no longer be called dead, 
nor in prison. This passage certainly does not prove that 
“ spirits ” alone, may mean souls of the dead in the underworld, 

We are left then with the passage in Peter. If this had not 
seemed so unambiguous, the others would surely not have been 
accepted as proving that the dead were called spirits. 

Are they then called souls in the N. T.? Rev. vi. 9, and 
xx. 4, are appealed to. The representation is so far symbolical 
that it is not easy to get the writer’s underlying conception. 
But at all events the scene here again is not in the region of 
the dead, but, in one case, in heaven, in the other, in the Mes- 
sianic kingdom. There is left only Acts ii. 27, a quotation of 
Ps. xvi. 10, already mentioned. It is significant that the word 
soul is omitted in verse 31 [R. V.} Yet it would appear from 
this passage that souls could be spoken of as in Hades. We 
may at least say of the New Testament as of the Old, that the 
use of the word souls for the dead in Hades cannot be denied 
so positively as the use of the word spirits, for the argument 
against the latter usage does not rest on the meaning of a few 
passages, but on the fundamental Biblical conception of the 
nature of the spirit in man. It was divine in its origin, and 
was the source of man’s life. It could be said, “‘ The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die” (Ezek. xviii. 4). But the spirit could 
neither sin nor die. 

As a result of the study of this word, we seem justified in 
claiming a high degree of probability for three negative asser- 
tions: (1) that the spirit of man is never spoken of simply as 
spirit, whether during his life or after his death ; (2) that man’s 
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spirit does not go into Hades ; (3) that spirits could not be re- 
ferred to as dead, (against the supposition that 1 Pet. iv. 6, re- 
fers to iii. 19). 

The word “prison” (gudax7) is used nowhere else in the 
Bible for Hades. In Rev. xx. 7, it is the abyss in which Satan 
was bound for a thousand years (comp. vv. 1-3). In Isa. xxiv. 
91, 22, it is used (LX X. deopwrypeov) of the placé of the tem- 
porary confinement of angel-princes whom God had over- 
thrown. Mr. Wright (p. 165ff.) appeals to this passage as an 
example of the use of “prison” for the place “in which the 
unrighteous dead are thought of as awaiting their final doom 
and punishment.” But it is evident that the superhuman 
beings, “the high ones on high,” are foremost in the prophet’s 
mind, and that his language is adapted to them, while “the 
kings of the earth” only share the downfall and imprisonment 
of their heavenly patrons. The “ prison” here is not Hades, 
where the dead are gathered, but a place where angels are 
confined. Hades does indeed have gates (Job xxxviii. 17, Mt. 
xvi. 18), and keys (Rev. i. 18), but these rather symbolize the 
mystery and the strength of death, than indicate a place from 
which men might try to escape. There is no talk of binding 
the dead, as angels are bound (2 Pet. ii. 4, Jude 6, Rev. xx. 
1, 2), perhaps because death itself brought men such weakness 
and loss. Only spirit-beings needed chains and a prison-house, 
and only after the resurrection and the last judgment did the 
wicked go to the place “ prepared for the devil and his angels” 
(Mt. xxv. 41). It is to be noted, however, that in 2 Pet. ii. 9 
the wicked are spoken of as kept “under punishment unto the 
day of judgment,” with evident reference to the keeping of 
the angels in verse 4. So that we should conclude that the 
place of the wicked dead might perhaps have been called 
a prison, but that it is certainly not the natural suggestion of 
the word. 

We must conclude, then, that the words before us are not 
well adapted to describe the souls of departed men, that they 
are well adapted to describe the fallen angels of whom we read 
in the Book of Enoch, and that this adaptation extends both to 
the individual words and to the structure of the sentence. 

But can we fairly assume that the Book of Enoch, or the 
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narrative of the fall of the angels which it contains, was 
familiar to Peter and to his readers? The book originated in 
the latter half of the second century B. C., and received 
numerous additions during a century or more. It was not a 
private writing, but rather a collection of the wisdom of cer. 
tain religious circles. There is abundant evidence of its influ- 
ence upon Jewish thought. Jude gives direct evidence, and 
2 Peter indirect, that it was known and read by early Chris- 
tians, which of course does not mean that they regarded it as 
sacred scripture. Dillmann(Henoch, p. LV.) finds other traces 
of it in the N. T. and thinks that the express testimony of Jude 
would not be necessary to convince us that the book was read 
in the circles out of which the first Christians came. It is 
clear that the book was much in use among the Jews of the 
first Christian century (see Book of Jubilees and Testaments 
of XII. Patriarchs), and though its intrepretation of Gen. vi. 
was afterwards rejected by orthodox rabbins, it reappears, un- 
changed, in the Cabbalistic writings.* The early currency of 
the book is shown by the fact of a Greek translation, of which 
the only parts now extant contain the account of the fall of the 
angels with which we are concerned. it may fairly be said that 
if allusions occur in the New Testament for which no point of 
connection is found in the Old, the Book of Enoch is precisely 
the most natural place in which to look for their explanation. 
But the account of the fallen angels, including their prelimi- 
nary imprisonment, probably did not originate with this book, 
but was presupposed by it as familiar (Dillmann, p. X X XIV). 
It was common property, apart from direct knowledge of the 
book, and could be familiarly alluded to, as it is by Jude (v. 6) 

Admitting that such an allusion is possible, there is never- 
theless a difficulty in supposing that it is to be found in the 
passage before us. In the book of Enoch nothing is said of a 
possible deliverance of the angels from their prison, but they 
are to be kept there until the judgment, a representation which 
Jude and 2 Peter follow. Usteri ({I.] p. 22) thinks this a de- 
cisive objection to Baur’s theory. Baur himself admitted that 


*See Delitzsch and Dillmann on Gen. vi. 1-4. Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus, App. XIII., and especially Grinbaum, in Zeitschrift d. 
Deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, xxxi. pp. 231 ff. 
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the angels were incapable of redemption, and inferred that the 
preaching could be only an announcement of judgment; but 
this view is excluded by the use of the word elsewhere for a 
preaching of the gospel, and by the general thought of the pass- 
age. The objection stands then that there is in Peter’s allusion 
an element not to be found in the Book of Enoch, and contra- 
dictory to what is found there. The idea of the angels’ chang- 
ing for the better was not, indeed, entirely foreign to Jewish 
thought, for in a late addition to the book there is a hint that 
the preliminary judgment of the angels will be for their heal- 
ing (Ixvii. 13). The prevailing thought is, however, that their 
ease is hopeless, that they await judgment without mercy (xii. 
5, 6, xiv. 5, xvi. 4). Yet the conception is not that they are by 
nature incapable of change, but that their sin was too great to 
be forgiven. This appears clearly in ch. xii-xvi. Through 
Noah they petition God for forgiveness, which is denied them 
on account of the enormity of their crime. These spirits were 
not demons, evil by nature, not angels of Satan (Mt. xxv. 41, 
Rev. xii. 7, 9), not the hostile powers whom Paul describes (Eph. 
vi. 12), but angels created pure ard of high dignity, who had 
fallen by a deed of sin, had become “subject to Satan ” (Enoch 
liv. 6), and were under just condemnation. That is, their case 
corresponded precisely in the spirit-world to the case of man on 
earth.* This correspondence is not accidental nor insignificant. 
It was a characteristic of later Jewish thought to conceive that 
whatever happened on earth was matched by an event in the 
spirit-world. Even in the Old Testament we find the thought 
that every nation has its angel-prince whose deeds and fortunes 
answered to those of the nation, and in some sense determined 
them.+ In like manner the individual had his representative 
and counterpart in the invisible world (Mt. xviii. 10, Acts xii. 

*The idea that Satan and his angels fell from original holiness is not 
to be found in the Bible. The conception of Lu. x. 18 is very different 
(comp. Rev. xii. 9, Jn. xii. 31). ‘*‘ The devil sinneth from the begin- 
ning” (1 Jn. iii. 8). ‘‘He was a murderer from the beginning” (Jn. 
viii. 44). Satan was never an angel of light, though he can assume the 
form of one (2 Cor. xi. 14). There is no reference to such a fall in Jn. 
viii. 44, 1 Tim. iii. 6, 2 Pet. ii. 4, or elsewhere. 

+ See Deut. iv. 19, xxxii. 8, LXX., Isa. xxiv. 21. ff., Dan. x. 13, 20, 21, 
oy "re Sirach xvii. 14 (17), Jubilees xv. 18, xxxv. 21, Enoch lxxxix. 
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15). It is not improbable that “the angels of the churches ” 
in Rev. i-iii. are to be understood in the same way. Heaven 
was not at first the place of future blessedness, but the place 
where that which was to be on earth was first transacted or 
prepared (comp. Rev. iii. 12, xxi. 2,10). The on-goings of the 
spirit-world and of the visible world answered to one another 
and were mysteriously and intimately related. 

This thought is developed in the Parables of Enoch (con- 
tained chiefly in chap. xxxvii.—lxiv., lxix.), a production which 
differs widely from the main book in character, in occasion, and 
in ideas. In this book, the Jewish origin of which I shall take 
for granted (so Schiirer, Dillmann), the Messiah is depicted as 
coming to judge the world and establish God’s kingdom. He is 
judge of the righteous (Ixii. 3) and of the wicked (xlv. 6, ete.) 
among men, and of the holy (Ixi. 8) and the wicked (lv. 4) 
among angels. The wicked spirits whom he judges are none 
other than the disobedient of Noah’s day. So that in this 
Jewish book the Messiah is brought into connection with the 
sinning angels, and his relation to them is the same as to fallen 
and sinful men. In both cases he is the judge. The parallel- 
ism is clearly in the writer’s mind (comp. lv. 4, Lxix. 27). 

Now the most fundamental distinction between the Jewish 
and the Christian Messiah lay in the fact that the Christian 
Messiah was a saviour of sinners. He will come again as judge, 
but he came first as saviour. Jewish thought, in spite of Isa. 
liii., had not risen to this conception. If, then, the Christian Mes- 
siah, the saviour from sin, were to come into connection with the 
world of spiritual beings, it must be that his relation to them 
would correspond with his relation to men, that he would doa 
saving work in the spirit-world among those whose case answered 
to that of man on earth, who had fallen from purity into sin, 
and were under condemnation, awaiting judgment. That Peter 
had in mind such a parallelism between the two worlds is sug- 
gested by the form of the sentence. In the flesh Christ labored 
for men of flesh, in the spirit for spirits, in like need. The 
thought would be in entire accord with Jewish presuppositions 
on the one hand, and with the new Christian truth on the other. 
It is hard to see why it should seem impossible, or give offense ; 
why it should not commend itself as true. 
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This seems to answer the objection that the Book of Enoch 
does not think of a deliverance of the fallen angels as possible. 
Certainly the book does not, and could not, account for the dis- 
tinctively Christian element in Peter’s allusion. For points of 
contact with this we must look to Christian sources. 

The importance of the place given to angels in the New 
Testament, and the closeness of their relation to Christ and his 
work, are often overlooked. They are present at the beginning 
and end of his life, and at crises in it. They are ready in mul- 
titudes for his service (Mt. xxvi. 53). They will aceompany 
him when he returns (Mt. .xxiv. 31, xxv. 31, 2 Thes. i. 7). He 
is superior to them (Heb. i, ii), and their head, as he is the head 
of humanity (Eph. i. 10, ef. Jn. i. 52(51)). In him and through 
him and unto him were they, like men, created (Col. i. 16). 
Even demons recognize and fear him (Mt. viii. 29), and over 
them he triumphs (Col. ii. 15, 1 Jn. iii. 8). At his resurrection 
he is exalted as ruler over all heavenly, as well as earthly, powers 
(Eph. i. 21, f., 1 Pet. iii. 22). But his relation to the angels is 
more than that of head and Lord. His redeeming work has 
significance for them. Not only do they witness and rejoice in 
it (Lu. ii. 9 ff., xv. 10), but it is to them, as well as to men, a 
revelation of God’s wisdom. “ Angels desire to look into ” the 
things that the gospel declares (1 Pet. i. 12), and the preaching 
of it was even to the intent that God’s wisdom might be made 
known “unto the principalities and the powers in the heavenly 
places” (Eph. iii. 10). That this knowledge involved for them, 
as for men, confession and service, is evident from Phil. ii. 9- 
11. “God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the name 
which is above every name; that in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven and things on earth and 
things under the earth, and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord.” That this universal confession of 
Christ is brought about among angels, as among men, not sim- 
ply by an overpowering of resistance, but in pest by a redeem- 
ing work, seems to be indicated in Col. i. 20, where it is said to 
be the good pleasure of God through Christ “to reconcile all 
things unto himself, having made peace through the blood of 
his cross ; through him, whether things upon the earth or things 
in the heavens.”’ It is difficult, without violence to the words, 
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to avoid the conclusion that Paul speaks here of a reconciliation, 
“a changing from enmity to friendship,” in the heavenly as well 
as in the earthly sphere. 

In view of these passages it can not be considered a thought 
strange or contradictory to the New Testament, that the gospel 
should be preached to angels for their salvation. There is in- 
deed in all this nothing of an appearing of Christ to angels with 
the message of redemption, though such an appearing could no 
longer seem out of place. It is possible, however, that in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, there is mention of such a visitation. 

‘*He who was manifested in the flesh,—justified in the spirit,— 
seen of angels, 
Preached among the nations,—believed on in the world,— 
received up in glory.” 
The phrase “seen of angels” in this ancient hymn or confes- 
sion has given no little trouble. dgdy does not mean simply 
“was seen,”’ but “ was revealed,” “appeared,” ‘showed himself” 
(Huther, Thayer, ete.). It is used repeatedly of the appearances 
ef Christ after his resurrection (Lu. xxiv. 34, 1 Cor. xv. 5-8, 
etc.). We must think, then, of a deed of Christ, a going and 
appearing to angels, as he appeared to Peter or to Paul.* But 
the deed is not elsewhere recorded. Huther thinks that the 
ascension is meant, but the parallelism of the two parts of the 
verse does not justify this. It is true that the first two state- 
ments in each half relate to earthly life, while the last goes into 
the spiritual sphere. But there is progress from the first two 
to the fourth and fifth, and so there must be from the third to 
the sixth. The two can scarcely be identical. Now it is worth 
while to compare the order of thought in this passage with that 
in 1 Pet. iii. 18-22. Christ is there spoken of as put to death 
in the flesh, as made alive in the spirit, and as preaching to 
spirits ; then follows a reference to the salvation wrought in his 
name on the earth, and then his ascent to heaven in glory. The 
striking thing is that in both passages, after Christ’s life in the 
flesh, and before his ascension to heaven, apparently as the 
first event upon his entrance into the spiritual sphere, he is 
said to have made himself known to angels. Some, indeed, 

*So that some even understand by angels, here, apostles (Thayer, 

Lexicon). 
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maintain that “ angels,” unmodified, always means good angels 
(so Meyer on 1 Cor. iv. 9). But a more general use of the 
word seems implied even in 2 Pet. ii. 4, and especially in 1 - 
Cor. vi. 3, and Heb. ii. 16, and would be natural in a concise, 
rhythmical statement like the one before us. 

It may not be aside from the purpose to turn to prophecy for 
amoment. We are reminded of the words of Isa. lxi. 1, “to 
proclaim (xjpva. LXX. Lu. iv. 18) liberty to the captives,” 
and of Isa. xlii. 7, “to bring cut the prisoners from the dun- 
geon, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison-house ” 
(3 otxov gudaxig LX X.), passages which may have influenced 
the language of Peter’s allusion. Isa. xxiv. 22 f. also deserves 
further notice. We read here of certain “high ones on high” 
who “shall be shut up in the prison, and after many days shall 
they be visited,” visited, not, as Mr. Wright and others think, 
for judgment, but almost certainly for release (Cheyne, De- 
litzsch). 

The argument thus far may be summed up as follows: (1.) 
The language of the verse fits the reference to the fallen angels. 
(2.) The idea of a mission of Christ to angel-spirits in prison 
would be easily conceivable by those born to Jewish ways of 
thinking, and would be consonant with Christian thought as 
found in the New Testament. It is believed that the reference 
of the words to souls of the departed in Hades fails at both 
these points. 

A few words must be added upon the order of thought, and 
upon the meaning of 1 Pet. iv. 6. 

In order to encourage Christians in enduring suffering for 
well-doing, the apostle appeals to the example of Christ who 
suffered, not for his own fault, but for the sins of others, and 
whose suffering issued in blessing for them and in glory for 
him. In describing Christ’s sufferings and their outcome, a 
two-fold contrast seems to be in the writer’s mind. Christ in 
the flesh suffered for men, and even in the spirit he labored for 
spirits. In each case there was a glory, God-given, answering 
to the suffering. Put to death in the flesh, he was made alive 
in the spirit. Having ministered to fallen angels in their prison, 
he was exalted above all the angels in heaven. Christ’s preach- 
ing to the spirits, then, stands in a double relation. On the 
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one hand, as his work in the spirit, it contrasts with his work in 
the flesh ; and on the other hand, as a suffering for sin, it stands 
in contrast to the glory that followed. He served the lowest 
angels, and then ruled over the highest. That this last contrast, 
also, is in Peter’s mind, notwithstanding what intervenes 
before v. 22, seems to be indicated formally by the repetition 
of zopevdeic. 

The passage, then, harmonizes in its main thought with that 
which has been called the key-note of the epistle, “the connec- 
tion of suffering and glory in the Christian life” (comp. iv. 13). 
Verse 21 certainly turns aside from the direct course of thought, 
though it is not far from the fundamental conception. It oe- 
casions no very serious difficulty when the first mention of 
Noah’s age is perfectly accounted for. 

We now turn to iv. 6. “For unto this end was the gospel 
preached even to the dead, ete.” If this refers to iii. 19, it 
would seem to justify interpreting that passage of departed 
men in Hades. But nothing in the language of the two pas- 
sages suggests a connection. The words are not the same, and 
it is scarcely possible, as already said, that spirits would be called 
dead. A study of the context makes it highly probable that 
this passage has nothing to do with the former one, and that 
the reference is to a preaching during their life-time to those 
who are now dead. This interpretation has been violently op- 
posed. Alford says, “If xat vexpot¢ ebnyyediody may mean, ‘ the 
Gospel was preached to some during their life-time who are 
now dead,’ exegesis has no longer any fixed rule, and Scripture 
may be made to prove anything.” ‘Such a divulsion of the verb 
from its object by an intervening change of state and time was 
precisely that against which we protested” in ‘he preached to 
the spirits in prison’ above, iii. 19. We, also, have protested 
against reading into the latter passage the meaning, “ he preached 
to men in their life-time who are now spirits, etc.” But the 
two cases are not parallel. From the preceding verses it ap- 
pears that in the (heathen?) community here addressed the 
gospel had been preached. Some accepted it, others rejected 
it and kept on in sin, reviling and troubling their former com- 
panions who had become Christians. Peter gives assurance of 
justice to all in the end. Now it was a common thought 
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among the first Christians that those who rejected Christ, if 
they died before his return, thereby escaped the Messianic judg- 
ment ; while Christians, if they died, were in danger of missing ~ 
the Messianic reward.* It was in answer to such a tacit ob- 
jection that Peter speaks of Christ as ready to judge the living 
and the dead (comp. Acts x. 42, 2 Tim. iv. 1). Death would 
not deliver revilers from judgment, nor deprive believers of 
their reward. To the dead the gospel had been preached with 
the same purpose as to the living. Death would not interfere 
with its purpose and issue. Now it should be noticed that in 
y. 5, those to whom the gospel had been preached are divided 
into two classes according as they are now living or dead. In 
y. 6, the second class is referred to again, and the same term 
is used as before, naturally and by an easy accommodation, 
though in a connection in which it is not strictly applicable. 
It is in this repetition of a term just used, that this passage 
differs from iii. 19. If one should say of the soldiers of the 
civil war that “they all have their reward whether living or 
dead, for even the dead fought not in vain,” it would not be 
necessary to explain that the dead were not dead when they 
fought. The words “the dead fought” are perfectly under- 
stood to mean, “those who are now dead once fought.” That 
is like iv. 6. But if one should say, “ Grant gave orders to 
the ghosts who once fought in his army,” we should think 
inevitably of a transaction in the underworld, and could not 
possibly interpret it of an event in the life-time of men who 
are now ghosts. This is like iii. 19. We cannot, then, assent 
to Alford’s dictum. 

The interpretation, “the gospel was preached in their life- 
time to those now dead,” is strongly confirmed by the clause 
of purpose which follows, “that they might be judged accord- 
ing to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the 
spirit.” It is generally held that the ‘being judged’ is to be 
taken not strictly as purpose, but in a concessive sense, “that, 
although judged, they might live.” But even admitting this, 
we must yet suppose that the judging no less than the living 
followed in time, rather than preceded, the principal verb. 
&va might indeed introduce something which followed an act, 


* Paul speaks against this error in 1 Thes. iv. 13-18, and 1 Cor. xv. 
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though it was not intended, especially if it followed as a natural 
or necessary result, as in this case suffering and unjust death 
followed men’s acceptance of the gospel, though it was not 
preached for that purpose ; but that %a with an aorist subjune- 
tive should express something which happened before the 
verb on which it depends seems highly improbable (against 
Huther). How could we read, “The gospel was preached 
to the dead in order that they might indeed have died, but 
might live?”* The form of the sentence certainly favors the 
idea that the preaching came first, that it did not prevent 
those who heard it from being put to death in the flesh, that 
it was even the occasion of their death, which was inflicted 
according to the unrighteous judgment of men, but that death 
would not prevent the preaching from effecting its proper end 
in the new life given according to the righteous judgment of 
God. The passage must not be pressed too far. Its expres- 
sion is indefinite rather than universal, and its application is 
defined by the contest, as suggested. It certainly can not be 
used as a key to iii. 19.+ 

This must end a discussion which makes no claim to com- 
pleteness, and leaves many points untouched. It has neces- 
sarily taken the form of advocacy. Its intention, however, is 
not to affirm the certain truth of the theory in question, but 
to show that it has been neglected rather than disproved, and 
that it deserves re-statement and reconsideration. 

F, C. PORTER. 


*The difference of the two verbs in tense seems to imply no more 
than that being judged is a single act, while living is a continued 
state. 

+Among those who deny any connection between the two passages, 
see Usteri, Wright, von Hofmann. 

t Following is a brief history of this interpretation. The main points 
in Baur’s theory were: (1) that the spirits were the sinning angels of 
Gen. vi. 1-4 and 2 Pet. ii. 4; (2) that the preaching was an announce- 
ment of judgment; (3) that it was mentioned for its christological 
significance, the thought being that of Eph. iv. 9, 10; (4) that iv. 6 has 
no connection with iii. 19, but rather suggests the Shepherd of Hermas 
(iti. 9, 16), where the Apostles preach to the righteous dead and baptize 
them.—Hilgenfeld, in his Zeitschrift fiir Wissensch. Theol. 1860, p. 334, 
simply says that Baur’s reference is right. So again, in the same, 1861, 
p. 218. But in 1873, p. 478, he says there is no reference to Enoch, but 
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departed souls are meant. He gives no reasons for the earlier opinion, 
nor any for the later, except a reference to Heb. xii. 23, Luke xxiv. 39.— 
Volkmar, in the same Zeitschrift, 1861, p. 115 and 427f, accepts Baur’s in- 
terpretation, but holds, against Baur, to a preaching of salvation.— 
Ewald, in Jahrbiicher d. Bibl. Wissensch., viii. (1856), p. 190f. casually 
remarks that I Pet. iii. 19 points to the Book of Enoch. In his Sieben 
Sendschreiben d. Neuen Bundes, 1870, p. 48, he says that Christ 
preached to the spirits held imprisoned (according to the Book of 
Enoch from which also Jude 6 draws) as he had hitherto preached 
to men. But these were selected only as examples, because the worst 
conceivable. For, from iv. 6, it appears more plainly than from iii. 19, 
that Christ preached to all the dead (p. 58). This looks as if Ewald had 
men in mind, not angels, and indeed he calls them ‘‘ the men of Noah’s . 
day” (p. 47). Usteri conjectures that Ewald meant the giants, who 
were half angel, half man. That is, however, only a conjecture. Ewald 
does not saz in what serse Peter refers to Enoch. He carefully avoids 
clearness, and seems to mix inconsistent views. Perhaps he wanted 
to avoid borrowing from Baur, or appearing to do so.—Immer, Theo- 
logie d. N. T., 1877, p. 485f., also accepts the allusion to Enoch, but 
does not say in what sense.—F’. Schnapp, of Bonn, in a review of Kiihl, 
in Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1888, p. 28f., favors Baur’s theory, and sug- 
gests in a few lines certain arguments, namely, that ‘‘ spirits” in the 
N. T. does not mean souls of the dead, that ‘“‘ prison” does not stand 
for the region of the dead, and that the spirits are themselves, as such, 
said to have been disobedient. He refers to Enoch xii. 4, x. 4f, xv. 8, 
and Ixxi. 14, from which it appears that he thinks of Noah’s mission 
to the angels, and his announcement to them of God’s judgment, as 
the type or suggestion of the mission of Christ. He finds a further 
possible connection with Enoch (xlviii. 3) in I Pet. i. 20, ‘‘ foreknown 
before the foundation of the world.” 

This, so far as I know, compietes the brief list of those who have in 
any way favored the hypothesis. On the other hand it has received 
but meager notice from other writers. Alford does not mention it. 
Huther dismisses it with the remark above quoted. Kiihl has omitted 
this, and merely copies the common references, including a common 
error. The brief objections of Usteri and others have been stated in 
the text. 

In view of this record two things are to be said: (1.) A theory which 
has found so little favor with critics has a fair presumption against it. 
(2.) It is to be observed, however, that the theory has never (so far as 
I can discover) received anything approaching thorough and consistent 
treatment either favorable or unfavorable. 
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History in Names. 


Articte IIL—HISTORY IN NAMES. 


Wars inaname? This was Juliet’s contemptuous ques- 
tion; and no one ventured to reply, because that charming 
young lady was in no mood to receive an answer. She didn’t 
ask for information, neither did she wish to argue the question; 
but, woman like, she carried her point by getting the last word. 
So it happened that it was suffered to go on record—“ A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet,” which being inter- 
preted means, there is nothing at all in a name. 

As a consequence the words have been quoted parrot fashion 
again and again by persons who think that a name is to a man 
what a collar is to a dog, i. e., something put on for the benefit 
of tax collectors and the like. But this is a great mistake, and 
doubtless the heroine of Shakespeare’s great tragedy would 
have acknowledged it such had her lover been known by some 
less pleasing title. Had he borne the name of Bill Sykes or 
Jack Ketch instead of the romantic Romeo Montague, we 
may be sure that the tragedy would never have been enacted. 

Although we cannot fully adopt the theery of the elder 
Shandy that there are many “ who might have done exceeding 
well in the world had not their characters and spirits been 
totally depressed, and Nicodemused into nothing,” yet we 
must acknowledge a certain natural relation between name and 
character. Take an illustration from Dickens’ Works. You 
can judge unerringly of each person’s character as soon as you 
see his name. Pecksniff could be no other than the miserly 
rascal that he was without changing his name. Uriah Heep is 
stamped a hypocrite the moment he is introduced. The names 
of Whackford Squeers, Smike, Mrs. Gummidge, Peggotty, 
Susan Nipper, Arthur Gride, and Captain Cuttle bring before 
the reader’s mind pictures of person and character so distinet 
and unalterable that the author’s subsequent descriptions are 
almost unnecessary. Indeed had he taken the liberty to de 
scribe them other than as our fancy paints them it would show 
a lack of the true creative genius so necessary to the successful 


novelist. 
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No! names are not the empty, meaningless things that Miss 
Capulet and her followers would have us believe them to be. 
On the contrary, there is a great deal in them. They present 
an interesting subject of study from many points of view, and 
can be made to reveal a variety of unexpected truths. 

Let us take a single topic, that of history, and see what a few 
names can tell us about it. There is a universal history written 
in the names of all ages. From a well arranged catalogue of 
the principal names of different ages and lands we might con- 
struct a tolerably complete history of the world, giving the 
prominent characteristics of the various nations, their social 
condition and habits of life. 

Names portray the mind of the age that gives them birth. 
Every nation has had its peculiar nomenclature, and that no- 
menclature has been created, modified and developed by the 
circumstances of the national growth. It has been affected by 
varying degrees of intellectual culture; but intellect has not 
been the only modifying force. Names bear the impress of 
social and political movements also. And even religious de- 
velopments have stamped themselves upon the popular names. 

Let us take by way of illustration a few names from differ- 
ent periods of history and see how much they will te!l us of 
the people to whom they belong. For convenience we will 
select names from only four nations, the Hebrew, Greek, Ro- 
man, and English. 

First of all we have the Hebrew names found in the Bible. 
From them we will try to learn what sort of people the He- 
brews were. 

Earlier than the national Hebrew names are the names of the 
people who lived before the flood. Let us glance for a moment 
at these. 

The first man is called Adam, a name signifying PRed-earth. 
The name tells the story of man’s origin in a single word and 
ashort one at that. Man was made from red earth. There is 
nothing in that word about “anthropoid ape,” or any other 
Darwinian fancy. Try as hard as you please, you cannot make 
those two short syllables disclose any such modern scientific 
ideas as the “Theory of Development,” “ Natural Selection,” 
or “Survival of the Fittest.” Let your imagination frame, if 
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it is equal to the task, a name which could with any real fitness 
designate the first human product of evolution, and compare it 
with the name Adam. Instead of a word of four letters easily 
pronounced, we should have a name which would of itself fill 
a small pamphlet, and which even the practised tongue of an 
Ojibway or a Russian could never articulate. 

Again, what name could more fitly or simply express the 
universal motherhood of the first woman than Ave? The 
name means //fe and points to her at once as the source of the 
natural life of the race. 

The name Cain signifies Acquired or Begotten, the most 
natural of all titles for the first child born upon earth. It re- 
quired a history to tell us the circumstances of the fall, but the 
name Abel, meaning Vanity or Lamentation, reveals the con- 
sequences of the first sin as plainly as the most elaborate his- 
tory could do. 

In these and other names that immediately follow them is 
depicted a most simple and artless state of mind among men, 
the children receiving names from any circumstance which 
from its novelty or importance deeply impressed the parents. 
Jabal, meaning a Stream or Wandering-one, tells us when men 
began to rove about, and we scarcely need the additional words 
of Scripture that “he is the father of such as dwell in tents.” 
The name alone gives us a beautifully picturesque idea of the 
habits of the nomadic tribes of the East. In like manner we 
learn of the introduction of music from the name /uda/, mean- 
ing A-blast-of-trumpets. 

When we come to the fifth generation or thereabouts in the 
family lines of both Cain and Seth, a new element appears in 
the names. “Men began to call themselves by the name of 
the Lord” {a not improbable rendering of Gen. iv. 26, last clause), 
whether the Seripture narrative tells us so or not. Mehuja-el, 
Methusa-el, Mahalale-el are all compounded with the syllable 
El, which is the earliest form of the Hebrew name of God. 
From these names we learn that there was a knowledge of God 
at that early period, and that men had some idea of their rela- 
tions toward Him. 

The first name that can properly be called a Hebrew national 
name is of course Abraham, a name signifying The.father-of-a- 
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great-nation. In this name is indicated the characteristic idea 

of the patriarchal period, viz., the family the foundation of | 
society, and the nation only an extension of the family relation. 

History tells us that it was the ambition of every man at this 

period to become the leader of a tribe or nation. Hence the 

common desire for a large family of sons which shows itself in 

the names given. Among the sons of Jacob we have Reuben, 

meaning Behold-a-son ; Gad, A-troop ; Joseph, An-addition ; 

and Benjamin, Son-of-my-right-hand ; all testifying to the 

ruling desire of the age. 

Of course we are not to expect that every name of a par- 
ticular period will display characteristics peculiar to that period. 
In every age we shall find the great mass of names are those 
which have been handed down from preceding generations. 
It is in the new elements of the nomenclature that we shall 
naturally discover the developing tendencies of the age. 

Among the patriarchs we have the name /saac, meaning 
Laughter ; Jacob, A-supplanter; Esau, Hairy; Simeon, 
Hearing ; and Issachar, ITire; names of the simplest class 
and precisely similar to those of the earliest age in the world’s 
history. And as we trace the course of Israelitish history 
through its successive stages, we find these primitive ideas 
retained to a remarkable degree. All along down the history 
we meet with such simple names as Moses, which means 
Drawn-out ; Saul, Sought-for ; David, Beloved ; Jeroboam, 
Enlarger-of-the-people ; Ahaz, Possessor; Asa, Cunning ; 
and the like. The peculiarly patriarchal names are also fre- 
quent. For example, we find Abiram, Fuather-ewalted ; Abi- 
shai, Father-of-a-gift ; Absalom, Father-of-peace ; and Abiel, 
Father-of-strength. 

A class by far more numerous than either of the two just 
mentioned is composed of names containing a title of divinity. 
We have already noticed the appearance of the syllable #7 in 
names as early as the fifth generation from Adam. This 
element soon disappears however, so far as we can learn, from 
all but the one line of descent, the Hebrew. It is seen in 
Isra-el, A-prince-with-God ; and Ishma-el, Whom-God-hears ; 
and in the later Israelitish history is of such frequent ocecur- 
rence that one can count a hundred names containing this 
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syllable by glancing over a very few pages of the Old Testa- 
ment. The syllable was placed sometimes at the beginning of 
the name, as in E/-eazar and El-kanah, and sometimes at the 
end, as in Samu-el and Dani-el. 

After the Exodus a new element is introduced into names 
which in English is usually spelled jah, tah or jo. This is the 
covenant name of God, Jehovah, as it appears in composition. 
Hence we have Jo-nathan, Jehovah’s-gift ; Isa-iah, The-salva- 
tion-of-Jehovah ; Jerem-iah, The-ewalted-of-Jehovah ; and very 
many others. 

In the names ZUi-jah or E'li-hu and Jo-el we have the two 
forms of the Divine name combined; either one of these 
names signifying Jehovah-is-God. 

The frequency with which such names occur plainly indi- 
cates the religious character of the Hebrew people without any 
aid from history. We might infer that they worshiped more 
than one deity from the fact that two distinct names appear to 
have been in common use, were it not that the combination of 
the two in such names as Elijah proves them to be different 
titles of one God. 

We may even learn what is the position and character 
ascribed to their deity by the Hebrews from a further study of 
the names. Thus Zv-iab signifies God-a-father; Jo-shua, 
Jehovah-a-savior ; El-imelech, God-a-king. And in this way 
we might trace the complete list of Divine attributes. 

Let us now summarize the information which we have 
gleaned regarding the Hebrews from a hasty glance at their 
national names. We have seen, first, that throughout their 
national existence they retained much of the simplicity of early 
days. Second, that they perpetuated the distinctively patri- 
archal ideas even after they adopted the monarchical form of 
government. In the third place, ideas of God and religion 
were prominent in the national mind. Again, they worshiped 
but one God, Jehovah. And finally we learn the character of 
the deity whom they worship. 

Next in order come Greek names, and our survey of these 
must necessarily be brief, as few of the Greek historic names 
are familiar. 

Early Grecian history abounds in such names as Lycurgus, 
and Lycaon, of which the common element is the syllable Lye, 
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a contracted form of the word Lycos, a-wolf. Lyc-urgus is 
wolf-compeller ; Lyc-aon, wolf-like; Lyc-ophon, wolf-voiced. 
Another element seen quite as often is Leon, signifying A-/ion. 
The name of Leon-idas, the noble Spartan who led the brave 
band at Thermopyle, is familiar to every school-boy. His 
name signifies Lion-like, and was well snited to the man. We 
have also Leon-tes and Leon tiades with similar meaning. 
Besides these are Leo-sthenes, Strong-lion ; Leo-tychides, For- 
tunate-lion ; and many others. 

In these names we see reflected that rude state of society 
when physical courage is the loftiest ideal of human virtue. 
The mind does not rise above the appreciation of animal quali- 
ties in man. This is the first picture. 

At a later date we observe the growth of a class of names 
compounded with /ippos, meaning A-horse. Such are Phil- 
ippos, Lover-of-horses ; Xant-ippe, Yellow-horse ; Hipp- 
archus, Horse-tamer ; Hippo-crates, Strong-horse ; and Hippo- 
machus, Horse-warrior, (i. e. cavalry-man). In early times 
horses were used chiefly in war, hence the introduction of this 
element in the names betokens the warlike tendency of the 
Greeks at that period. 

At the climax of the Athenian democracy the list of promi- 
nent names abounds with the repetition of Zys from Lysis, 
signifying free. Some of them are Lys-ander, Free-man ; 
Lys-ias, Free ; Lys-ippos, Free-horse ; and even Lysi-machus, 
A-free-fight. From such a list of popular names we could ex- 
pect nothing else but a democracy; for what could tell more 
plainly of the prevailing love of freedom. 

A widely different spirit displays itself in the names So-crates, 
meaning Safe-power; Cali-crates, Noble-power; Peri-cles, 
Far-famed ; Albeci-biades, Great-power; and others which 
abound in the later days of Athenian greatness. The word 
Cratos and others signifying power, which appear in the com- 
position of so many names, are sure tokens of a rising aris- 
tocracy ; and with such names Greece passes out of sight. 

is not this a correct bird’s-eye view of Grecian history, 
derived wholly from the national names? In its first stages a 
rude, sturdy race, familiar with wild animals and admiring 
physical courage; gradually they develop into an intelligent 
people loving liberty and proclaiming it. Their increasing 
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-power brings with it a love of war and conquest. Then the 
national feeling gives place to individual ambition, aristocracy 
usurps the throne of popular liberty and the history closes. 

The first Roman names that are presented to us differ essen- 
tially from those of primitive Greece, showing that the nation 
was developed in a different manner. The early Romans were 
at once simpler and more advanced than the early Greeks, 
Amongst the earliest Roman names are Ancus, A-servant; 
Servius, Slave; Marcus, Manly; Valerius, An-eagle; Cin- 
cinnatus, Having-curly-hair ; Dentatus, Toothed ; Barbatus, 
Bearded, and Curtius, Short ; all of which are of the simplest 
class. We also find Tanaquil, Hagle-like ; Corvus, A-crow ; 
Gracchus, Jackdaw ; and Mus, Mouse ; names of creatures 
well known in an agricultural community. There is still 
another class of names like Coriolanus, Worker-in-leather ; 
Camillus, Attendant-at-sacrifice ; Agricola, A-farmer. 

These names give us a good portrait of Rome in her early 
days. They tell us of a simple people, domestic in their hab- 
its, given to agriculture and trade, civilized, peaceful, and 
industrious. 

In later days, names more frequently seen are Augustus, 
meaning Stern; Nero, Strong; Pompey, Splendid; Cato, 
Cautious; Aemilius, A-rival; Aurelius, Golden; and Opi- 
mus, Rich. The tendency is in a measure similar to that 
which we observed in the later days of Grecian history; but 
in a less marked degree. In every period we find a large pro- 
portion of the most primitive names. Claudius, Lame; 
Scipio, A staff; Crassus, Slow; F laceus, Lop-eared; prevail 
even under the empire. Thus we learn from the names that 
the true Roman always loved simplicity. There was less of 
art among them than among the Greeks. The love of nature 
and the natural was inborn. 

History confirms these facts. Cicero loved to escape from 
the noise of the forum and the anxious cares of the consul- 
ship and give himself to quiet meditation in his Tusculan 
villa. Horace, too, was wont to mourn over the degeneracy 
of his age from the pleasant seclusion of his farm at Tarentum. 

Our review of English historic names must of necessity be- 
gin with those of the Saxon period: for owing to the com- 
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pleteness of the Anglo-Saxon conquest, the early British 
names have almost totally disappeared. 

All are familiar with the names of the pirate brothers, Hen- 
gist and Horsa, who came to assist the Britons against their 
enemies in the North. Both names signify A horse. Like 
the “ Hippos” of the Greeks, they indicate the martial char- 
acter of the people. Soon after the conquest we find many 
names ending in we/f, which is the same as the modern wolf. 
Among them are Lthel-wulf, Great-wolf; Ead-wulf, Noble- 
wolf; Arn-ulf, and others. This is the same class of names 
that was so common among the early Greeks, and it betokens 
a similar state of society. The Saxons of this period were 
evidently lovers of the chase and admirers of physical courage. 

As time passes on, these names gradually disappear, and in 
their place we find compounds of £d, signifying truth. d- 
ward is Truth-ward; Edmund, Truth-speaker; Ed-win, 
Truth-winning; Ed-gar, Truth-weapon. Compounds with 
fred, meaning peace, are also common, as in Al-fred, All- 
peace; Win-fred, Winning-peace; Ethel-fred, Great-peace, ete. 
A third element characteristic of the same period is dred, 
which is an old form of the word dread, but conveys more 
nearly the idea of reverence or religious fear. It appears in 
E-dred, Happy-fear; Mor-dred, More-fear; Al-dred, All- 
fear. Such a series of names plainly indicates the rise of 
moral and religious ideas in the Saxon mind, combined with 
the utmost simplicity. We need nothing but these names to 
tell when Christianity was first introduced into Saxon Eng- 
land. It is also worthy of note that in these names there is 
nothing artificial. ‘They were the words used in common con- 
versation, applied without change as names of persons. 

Suddenly, towards the close of the eleventh century, a great 
change takes place in English nomenclature. Edwards, Al- 
freds, and Edgars disappear from, the higher ranks of life to 
make room for Williams, Henrys, and Charleses, together with 
many other names which we recognize as being borrowed 
from the Greek of the New Testament, though with various 
alterations of form. These are Norman-French names; and 
the fact that they so quickly displace the older Saxon names 
in all the higher ranks of life tells the story of the Norman 
conquest. 
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As to the character of the conquering people, what do they 
tell us? The fact that they are mostly names received from 
a foreign source speaks of culture and education. It also ar- 
gues a degree of artificiality, since the meaning of the names 
becomes obscured, and they seem to be applied on account of 
association rather than because of their etymological signifi- 
cance. In contrast with Saxon bluntness we see a clear proof 
of art and refinement. 

As centuries pass, the Saxon names begin to rise again from 
obscurity, and sovereigns and nobles received names from 
either language without discrimination, plainly indicating the 
amalgamation of the two races into one composite people. 

But the Saxon names no longer have the significance that 
they once had; for while the names have remained the same 
the language has undergone great changes, and the meaning 
of the names is not apparent at sight, as in earlier times. 

Still later in the history we find a new turn of sentiment 
among a certain class of the people, and Old Testament names 
come into popular favor. Jeremiah, Obadiah, David, and 
Habakkuk are found on every hand. But even these ancient 
names do not satisfy the growing tendency of the age, which 
is peculiarly religious. Then follows a series of names com- 
posed of Bible words or phrases, such as Accepted, Redeemed, 
Faint-not, Make-peace and Lament. The following names 
have been taken from an English jury list in Puritan times: 
Redeemed Compton, God-reward Smart, Accepted Trevor, and 
one, by a rather suggestive combination, is Called Lower. 
The increasing absurdity of the age and the tendency towards 
cant shows itself in such names as Avd/-sin, Be-stedfast, Be 
courteous Be-faithful, and there are many longer ones. We 
find one Search-the-Scriptures, also Stand-fast-on-high, Fight- 
the-good-fight-of faith, Be-of-good-comfort, Zeal-of-the-land, 
Hew-Agag-in-pieces-bef ore-the-Lord, and Obadiah-bind-their- 
kings-in-chains-and-their-nobles-withlinks-of-iron, are also gen- 
uine Puritan names. 

One Puritan maiden, being asked for her baptismal name, 
replied, “ Through-much-tribulation-we-enter-the-kingdom-of- 
heawen, but for short they call me Z7ribby.” About the same 
time is recorded the name of a child, /Job-rakt-owt-of-the-ashes, 
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who was nota Puritan. Such names remind us of the less 
authentic but hardly more ludicrous account of a child named 
Rachel-weeping - for-her-children-and-ref using-to-be-comf orted- 
because-they-were-not Smith. 

All who have read English history will remember the fa- 
mous Barebone’s Parliament, named from its leader, Praise- 
God Barebone. But not all are aware that this same Praise- 
God Barebone had two brothers, one of whom was named 
Christ-came-into-the-world-to-save Barebone, and the other, Jf- 
Christ-had-not-died-for-thee-thou-hadst-been-dammed Barebone. 
The latter was not inappropriately nicknamed Damned Bare- 
bone. 

That names could grow to such absurd forms and propor- 
tions shows the religious monstrosity of the age. Like all 
other unnatural developments, it soon subsided and the stream 
of popular names returned to its proper channel, retaining 
only the best elements of the recent growth. Such names as 
Grace, Mercy, Faith, and Patience will never die. 

As we approach the more modern period of English history, 
we pause in dismay. The view is kaleidoscopic in variety, 
and unlimited in extent. Wait till the age becomes historic, 
and then let some bold adventurer see what he can make out 
of its nomenclature. We have already gone far enough for 
our purpose. The Saxon conquest, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the Norman conquest, the fusion of Saxons and Nor- 
mans, and the Puritan movement in religion, have all been 
stamped on the names of the different periods as legibly as 
the names of the Roman emperors on ancient coins. 

It is impossible in a few pages to treat such a subject with 
fulness. We can but hint at lines of thought and investiga- 
tion that might be followed to a great distance. We can only 
illustrate, and that in merest outline, withovt approaching the 
dignity of proof. Yet we may plainly see, even in so hasty a 
glance, that names have a real historic value and significance. 
Whether they are given with a knowledge of their meaning, 
or from mere association, makes little difference. In any case 
they will betray many secrets concerning the family and the 
nation to which they belong. Given the names of a people, and 
we can surely tell much of that people’s character and history. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


How to JupGe or a Picture.*—It is safe to say that the 
vast majority of people not only do not know how “ to judge of 
a picture,” but most of them are very ready to confess their 
ignorance. Books without number have been written to instruct 
those who wish to learn, but those who have written them dif- 
fer so much among themselves that the “ uncritical lovers of art” 
are usually discouraged. The author of this book has already 
gained reputation by what he has contributed to the abundant 
literature of the subject. In this new volume he has been 
especially successful. He has avoided those subjects on 
which artists and connoisseurs disagree, and has pvesented ina 
condensed form—in a little 16mo. of about one hundred and fifty 
pages—the most important principles which are accepted by all. 
What he says will not confuse the reader who is without tech- 
nical knowledge, and those who know something about the tech- 
nique of art will be charmed with the clearness and freshness 
with which he writes. 

A large part of the book is devoted to those explanations 
which will teach the tyro how to judge of the mechanical part 
of an artist’s work; and, it must be confessed, in the case of most 
pictures, this is about the only thing that will repay much study. 
The skill which any practical workman shows in his special craft 
is a thing which always gives delight to a fellow-craftsman, or 
to any person who can appreciate his work. So it is in Art, 
In judging of a picture, one must understand something of the 
nature and character of the mechanical skill displayed by the 
artist. This cannot be passed by without notice, though there 
are other things which are really of much more importance in 
forming an estimate of the best pictures. Still the technique of 
art is of great importance, and there is no royal road to learning 
how to judge of it. Very valuable suggestions may be made 
which will be of assistance, but long continued observation and 
study are needed before a person can judge intelligently. 

* How to Judge of a Picture. Familiar talks in the gallery with the uncritical 


lovers of art. By Joun C. Van Dyke. Chautauqua Press. New York: - Phillips 
& Hunt. 16mo., pp. 168. 
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This part of the subject is therefore first discussed by Mr. 
Van Dyke in eight chapters, viz: I. Color and Harmony.—II. 
Tone and Gradation.—III. Light and Shade.—IV. Perspective 
and Atmosphere.—V. Values.—VI. Textures and Qualities.— 
VII. Drawing and Form.—VIII. Composition. 

Now, many peisons advance as far as to get some knowledge 
of the technique of art, and go no further. But it is to be re- 
membered that while it is important that an artist should con 
form in his technique to the principles laid down in these eight 
chapters, yet there is something far more important. Artists 
claim that painting is a language. It is a means of expressing 
thought; and of course the thought is greater than the means 
used in expressing it. Sothe idea which the painter has had in 
mind is the great thing to be looked for and considered. 

But in the great majority of pictures in any gallery, what ev- 
idence is there of any special thought in the artist? or of any 
idea which the painter has sought to express? A large propor- 
tion of them are simply attempts to reproduce in color some 
pretty bit of scenery, or some amusing or characteristic group 
of people. Now, the artist who limits himself to such work may 
make something which will give a momentary feeling of pleas- 
ure to the spectator, but he is only an imitator, and mere imita- 
tion never made anything of enduring value. Mr. Van Dyke 
says: “The painter detailing nature upon canvass, line upon line, 
with no hope, object, or ambition but that of rendering nature 
as she is, is but unsuccessfully rivaling the photograph camera.” 
... “Such pictures are good reminders of the places we have 
visited, like the photograph we buy along the line of travel, but 
they scarcely add to the world of art.” He insists that the “ ob- 
ject of painting is not to deceive, and make one think he stands 
in the presence of real life. Art is not the delineation of peanuts 
and postage-stamps in such a realistic manner that you stretch 
out your hand to pick them up.” Neither, it may be added, is 
it art of the highest kind to paint mere representations of what 
is beautiful, even though the artist in doing this shows knowl- 
edge of technique, and possesses marked ability, and individual- 
ity, and enthusiasm, and feeling. 

In the highest art there is something more. The most perfect 
beauty is not to be found in things. Mr. Van Dyke says: 
“Trees, sky, air, water, men, cities, streets, buildings, are but 
the symbols of ideas which play their part in the conception.” 
The highest beauty is to be found in the conceptions of the human 
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mind. To the artist, therefore, who conceives an idea, and uses 
the forms of nature as the means of expressing that idea, is to be 


accorded the highest place. 
We will quote an illustration or two from Mr, Van Dyke: 


Take the ‘‘ Sower” of Millet, and what is it that we admire about it? 
A hundred living artists could excel the drawing, a hundred could ex- 
cel the rendering of texture and light. The figure is of little conse- 
quence. In any street in Paris might have been found a physical man 
of more perfect make-up. It is the thought, the conception of heroism 
in humble life, that is strikingly beautiful. You may remember seeing 
in Rome the statue of ‘‘ Moses” by Michael Angelo. As a piece of me- 
chanical work it is not wonderful. I doubt not that Canova could 
have equaled, if not excelled, Michael Angelo as a carver and _ polisher, 
But there is something in the ‘‘ Moses” that is worth all the marbles 
Canova ever cut. It is the conception of tremendous power, the con- 
ceived ability of Moses to overawe, crush, destroy all things before him. 
In the Prophets and Sybils of the Sistine some of the same power is ap- 
parent, combined with solemnity, mystery, wierdness, even the spirit 
of that prophecy which characterized the originals. The conceptions 
are lofty to sublimity, nor are the forms at all unworthy of the ideas 
they embody; but they are not so great as the latter. Bouguereau 
could have drawn them as well; Delacroix could have given thema 
more harmonious coloring; Alfred Stevens or Carolus-Duran could 
have painted their garments much better; but all of them together 
could not have created that idea of mystery and power which attaches 
to them. * * * 

Still another instance of art excellent by the predominance of idea 
may be taken from the work of an American artist—Mr. Albert Ryder. 
You have doubtless seen a small sea-piece of his, often exhibited in 
New York, called ‘‘A Waste of Waters is Their Field.” It is little 
larger than your two hands, and represents a fisher-boat tossed by the 
waves of mid ocean. The light is dull, the figures and boat mere sug- 
gestions, and the waves scarcely distinguishable, as I remember them; 
yet there is an indefinable something about the picture that draws us 
to it. It is not the painting of it, for that is hardly up to the average. 
I can scarcely describe what it is except by saying that the picture con- 
veys to one the idea of the loneliness, the weirdness, the wildness of a 
continued existence at sea amid storms and tempests and dangers in- 
numerable. The craft with her dusky crew, as she pitches and rolls in 
the sea, her black sails blown full of heavy air and the light dimly seen 
through storm-clouds, looks like a wraith, a phantom boat, an exile 
hunted of men. We forget the material parts of the picture aftera 
time, yet the idea haunts us. It keeps galloping through our brain 
like that dashing falconer of Fromentin. The painter holds us by his 
thought, his conception, precisely as the novelist makes us remember 
Lady Dedlock, Jean Valjean, or Harvey Birch, though we may Te 
be able to recall a word they said or a thing they did. * ° 
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Mr. Ruskin tells you that he [Turner] is great because he knew about 
the cleavages of rocks, spears of grass, sticks, stones, and trees, and 
that he was a great painter for one reason—because he painted these 
objects ‘‘ true to nature;” but, with all respect for Mr. Ruskin, I beg of 
you not to believe any such thing. It would not be less erroneous to 
say that Shakespeare was great because he made a pronoun agree with 
its noun in gender, number, and person, or that Milton was sublime be- 
cause he knew how to beat out the accent of an heroic line. People 
are not great by reason of small accomplishments, but because of great 
conceptions and revelations; and this is the case with Turner. 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 


Tae MaGazine or Art.*—Those who are interested in the sub- 
ject which is treated in the book of Mr. Van Dyke, just noticed, 
will find it well worth while to examine carefully the magazine 
which is published monthly by Messrs. Cassell & Co., of New 
York. We have often, in this Review, commended it, and called 
attention to the fact that each of its numbers, besides many 
beautiful illustrations, contains one or two full page etchings of 
the best paintings of contemporaneous art in the different coun- 
tries of Europe. We mention the magazine again at this time, 
for the reason that these etchings, though without the accompani- 
ment of color, furnish those who cannot visit the European art col- 
lections an opportunity of studying the methods of the best living 
artists abroad, and the way they apply the principles which are 
laid down by Mr. Van Dyke. 

The Auecust NuMBER contains a very characteristic etching of 
of Meissoniér’s “ Vedette.” It is a picture of a French mounted 
vedette or scout, completely armed, who has spurred ahead of 
the body of troops who are to be seen in the dim distance. The 
“Vedette” is riding a splendid looking borse, and has stopped 
to'scrutinize carefully the country before him. An American will 
probably admire this picture only for its technique. The admir- 
able drawing for which Meissoniér is so famed is certainly here 
very conspicious. Every detail is perfect. The erect head of 
the horse is particularly noticeable. It stands out from the page 
80 as to seem almost to breathe. Nothing too extravagant can be 
said of the drawing of the horse and his rider. The picture too 
shows all the peculiarities of Meissoniér’s style, and even what 
are sometimes supposed to be his defects. There is the glare of 
light over the whole scene which is so common in his work. 

* Magazine of Art. Cassell & Company (Limited). Yearly subscription $3.60. 
Single numbers 35 cents. 
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Very little use is made of the contrast of shadow. But we do 
not propose to criticise the technique, and only mention it as 
worth careful study by anyone who has not learned to judge of 
this great modern artist by the paintings themselves. 

And now, as art is a language, the question arises, What is it 
that Meissoniér says in this picture? To an American, very 
little! What would it mean, if hung in an American gallery, or 
in an American parlor? It is, to be sure, an almost perfect pic- 
ture of a French vedette on duty; and, to those interested in mili- 
tary scenes, it has its value. But, in the house of a French 
chauvinist, it would say much to the beholder! France is _per- 
sonified in the well appointed horseman who is looking over the 
German frontier. All the might of France too is waiting in the 
background, ready to seize the first opportunity that may pre- 
sent itself to pour over the frontier and “avenge Sedan.” So it is 
never to be forgotten that a picture which has no word for us 
may be full of stirring eloquence for another. 

The Magazine usually furnishes, in each number, valuable criti- 
cism of art from well known living artists. The August number 
has an Article by Sir John E. Millais of London. 

In the July number, is an Article by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, who 
has just returned from Japan with a collection of pictures which 
he painted in that country and which he has placed on exhibition 
in London. In the Article to which we refer, he comments ona 
recent report made in Japan by a Japanese commission which 
had been sent to Europe to investigate the condition of Western 
art. He says that this commission, after thorough examination, 
reported that art, as it now is in Japan, is the only living art in 
the world. Mr. Menpes seems to admit the truth of the claims 
they make, and takes the occasion to give some of the reasons 
why they are right. He says that “Art in Japan is no mere 
exotic cultivation of the skillful, no mere graceful luxury of the 
rich, but a part of the daily lives of the people.” He claims that 
the artistic sense is shared by the peasant and the prince; as well 
by the carpenter and fan maker and lacquer-worker as by the 
stateliest daimio of the community. He tells a story of his ser- 
vant boy as an illustration of what he means, and of “ the native 
artistic instinct of Japan.” “I had got a number of fanholders 
and was busying myself one afternoon in arranging them on the 
walls. My little Japanese servant boy was in the room, and as 
I went on with my work I caught an expression on his face from 
time to time, which showed that he was not overpleased with my 
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performance. After a while, as this dissatisfied expression 
seemed to deepen, I asked him what the matter was. Then he 
frankly confessed that he did not like the way in which I was 
arranging my fanholders. ‘Why did you not tell me so at 
once?’ I asked. ‘You are an artist from England,’ he replied , 
‘and it was not for me to speak.’ However, I persuaded him to 
arrange the fanholders himself after his own taste, and I must 
say I received a remarkable demonstration lesson. The task took 
him about two hours, placing, arranging, adjusting; and, when 
he had finished, the result was beautiful. That wall was a perfect 
picture. Every fanholder seemed to be exactly in its right place, 
and it looked as if the alteration of a single one would affect and 
disinternate the whole scheme. I accepted the lesson with due 
humility, and remained more than ever convinced that the Japan- 
ese are what they have justly claimed to be, an essentially 
artistic people instinct with living art.” 

This artistic taste is strengthened by education. The Japanese 
even as children, are carefully taught the laws of harmony, and 
how to arrange furniture and flowers so as to secure the best 
artistic effect. They have books with diagrams to illustrate ‘ the 
way of properly disposing flowers in a pot.” “The outsides as 
well as the insides of their houses are decorated on the principles 
of harmony, even to the painting of signs in the street. They 
are most particular about placing their richly-colored sign in re- 
lation to its surroundings. In the same way, whether the sub- 
ject may be a string of lanterns or whatnot, whatever is done is 
done harmoniously, and in no case is decoration the result of 
accident.” 

Mr. Menpes says that we ought not to judge of the best 
Japanese art by the specimens which we have in these Western 
countries. The Japanese artists are amazed that the Europeans 
and Americans want “such ugly things” as they are required to 
paint for export. He says that the Japanese look with contempt 
upon “the kind of curios” which they are now turning out by 
wholesale to meet the demand that comes from the West, and 
that the occidental nations, “ with their love of gimerackeries,” 
are doing their best “to cheapen and degrade the artistic capacity 
of Japan.” 

Reference is made in the Article to a peculiarity of the 
wealthy collectors of pictures in Japan which is worth noting, 
and with an account of which we will conclude. It seems that 
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as a general thing, they keep their treasures stowed away in 
what is called a “ go down”—or storehouse—and but one picture 
is brought up at a time to be placed on exhibition in their rooms, 
Mr. Menpes says: “It is very much like bringing a bottle of 
wine from the cellar—no one would want the whole bin at a 


time !” 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 
Tur Arr Amateur for July contains a colored study of 
“Ferns,” one of “ Poppies” in black and white, a portrait study 
by Ellen Welby, a decorative figure (“ Hebe”), numerous designs 
for wood carving, china painting, and embroidery, and a page of 
monograms in “S.” The summer student of art will find espe- 
cially valuable the Articles on “The Science of Landseape— 
Rocks, Ground, and Trees,” “Landscape Painting in Water 
Colors,” and “ Sketching from Nature.” Other topics practically 
treated are portrait posing, china paintiug, wood carving, decora- 
tion of table linen, summer embroidery, and lectern hangings, 
Home decoration receives as usual special attention, and for 
connoisseurs there is, besides the always vivacious “ Note Book,” 
a very interesting “talk” with Durand-Ruel on the different 
periods of Corot, Millet, and Rousseau, together with some account 
of the Bavarian artist Gaugengig], and a notice of the Yandell 
Summer Exhibition. 

The August number contains a very timely and attractive 
colored plate of Golden Rod and Cardinal Flowers. There are 
also china-painting designs for a plate (roses), a vase (cone- 
flowers), and a fish plate, a pulpit hanging for Trinity, a page of 
monograms in “8,” a fine study of Mountain Laurel by Victor 
Dangon, a variety of specially good designs for carved hanging 
shelves, and a number of Oriental decorative designs, including a 
full-page illustration of a vestibule in Turkish style. Articles of 
special practical value are those on “ Landscape Painting in Oils,” 
“Science of Landscape—Sky and Water,” “ Flower Painting in 
Water Colors,” “ Dog-Painting” (profusely illustrated), and 
“ Wood Carving.” There is a suggestive “talk” on the “ Re- 
vival of Mural Painting,” and “ My Note Book” has its usual 
complement of spicy paragraphs. Price 35 cents. Montague 
Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 

Tae Art Review is a bi-monthly magazine which is specially 


devoted to the illustration of contemporaneous American art. 
Each number contains an etching, a wood engraving, three 
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photogelatine, and four photogravure plates. The Review is 
published in New York, and the price is $1.50 a number, or 
$7.50 a year. 

The pictorial illustrations are of a higher character than 
anything before attempted in this country. The July-August 
number has a dry-point etching by Frederick W. Freer, after an 
oil painting by Carroll Beckwith ; the title is “A Passing 
Glance.” There is a photogravure of a “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
from an oil painting by William M. Chase; and one of the 
admirable wood engravings—* Spring time ”—of William Hamil- 
ton Gibson. There are also a large number of photogelatine ° 
prints from the most beautiful scenes in the Adirondacks—in- 
cluding pictures from the Au Sable Ponds, Lake Placid, and 
Raquette Lakes. 

But the beauty of the illustrations is by no means the only 
claim of the “ Art Review” for commendation. The general 
ability of its Articles is unusually high. In the July-August 
number a discriminating Article on “the beauty of paint” is 
especially noticeable. It is a plea for technical ability—a plea 
for “art for art’s sake.” The author, Mr. Van Dyke, admits 
to the fullest extent that “the chief and most important purpose 
of art” is not the handiing of paint. But he says that the higher 
aims of art have been so persistently reiterated, that many people 
seem to have taken it for granted that the work of the fingers is 
of no importance whatever. They can admire grace of motion in 
an athlete ; they can see beauty in the fingering of a pianist; but 
they have not learned to appreciate the brush work of the artist, 
or the way he secures his effects. Mr. Van Dyke introduces the 
discussion of his subject by a description of the different ways 
that pictures are examined : 

Of those who patronize the gallery during the art season, the father 
of the family goes to see something funny, the mother to see the pa- 
thetic “ideal,” Miss Fanny looks for a romantic story on canvas, and 
Young Hopeful is carried away with a theatrical group of athletic 
models or a historical tragedy containing the moral-sublime. But the 
art-learned connoisseur, the diligent amateur, the shoppy artist, and 
the carping critic—what do they go forth to see? Why, paint. At 
a distance a clever idea, nice composition, drawing, color, or tone 
may attract their notice, and straightway they walk up to within 
smelling distance of the canvas, to ‘‘see if that man knows how to 
paint.” Then begins the interesting part of the feast, for never a book- 
lover pored over a Stephens or a Baskerville with half the relish that a 
true lover of paint studies the manner in which an artist has handled 
his brush. Whether at Amsterdam or Venice among the ancients, or 
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at Paris or Munich among the moderns, it is the same; the quest is for 
paint. The old picture-viewer is twin brother to the old book-worm. 
They hunt in similar fields in a similar manner. The one goes down 
the long rows of books sniffing at Shakespeare, Bacon, and Pope, in 
favor of Albertus Magnus, John Pico, and Poliziano ; and the other goes 
down the gallery, passing over Ghirlandajo, Perugino, and Bartolom- 
meo, to stand transfixed with enthusiasm before Rubens, Velasquez, or 
Watteau. And, after all, is there not some reason and method in the 
apparent eccentricity ? Some may seek for the glories of the high ideal, 
and some for the splendors of perfect skill. There are beauties in both, 
and the preference is a matter of taste. 

Mr. Van Dyke then gives a clear and interesting historical 
review of the methods according to which the great painters 
have worked from the days of Michael Angelo, and of the 
advance that has been made in modern times in all that per- 
tains to technique. It is ignorance of these methods which in 
part explains the lack of interest which so many persons feel in 
the paintings of the old masters. It is to be remembered that 
the great Florentines thought only of line and form; and the 
paint part” of their work was only “a filling-in of the inclosed 
space with color.” How different the technique of Vollon, Cour- 
bet, Rousseau, Fortuny, and the modern artists! It follows 
then, that for the intelligent appreciation of the work of any 
painter—ancient or modern—it is necessary to know what to 
look for in the technique of each. The Article concludes 
with setting forth the advantages of being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with “paint” to be able to judge of the wonderfal 
work for which the modern artists have become so distin- 
guished. Mr. Van Dyke says: “Poets and novelists touch 
up their pages with happy similes, imagery, and metaphors to 
brighten their theme and hold the reader, and why should not 
artists employ their brushes in a similar manner? To call it 
‘style’ in the one and ‘trickery’ in the other is very absurd, not 
to say unjust. The dash, the fire, the richness, of Fortuny in 
paint is analogous to that of Gautier in literature, and, whatever 
the thoughts they may have given utterance to, we would not 
spare the brilliant style of either.” But on such a subject, a 
writer is in danger of being sadly misunderstood, and at the close 
of his Article Mr. Van Dyke says: “In consideration of the 
delightful misunderstanding of one’s views so prevalent now- 
adays, it may be worth while to repeat that nothing in this paper 
is intended to prove the superiority of the hand over the head, or 
to show that skill in execution is equal to the power of invention.” 
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We wish to call attention also to the fact that the Review 
gives accounts of what is being done for the promotion of art in 
different parts of the country in a way which is at once very 
intelligible, very interesting, and very encouraging. 

WILLIAM L, KINGSLEY. 


Taxation.*—Prof. Cossa of the University of Pavia is known 
to English readers chiefly through his “Guide to the Study of 
Political Economy,” a little work of great value to the student 
and the product of an unusually wide range of study. As Prof. 
Cossa is one of the leading representatives of the very solid and 
vigorous scholarship of new Italy, a word of information about 
his career may be of interest. He was born ir 1831. His 
University training was received at Pavia, Vienna, and Leipsic, 
where he was under the instruction first of Stein and then of 
Roscher. Upon his return to Italy he became professor at Pavia, 
where his work was especially fruitful in inspiring young men to 
undertake original investigations in the field of contemporary 
problems. He began to write for publication comparatively late, 
but has produced several admirable text-books. He excells in 
clear analysis and statement of principles. Familiar with nearly 
all the leading languages of Europe, his work is noticeably charac- 
terized by comprehensiveness. This same breadth of learning 
enables him to furnish admirable bibliographies with his text-books 
which add much to their usefulness. The present volume, edited 
by Mr. Horace White, contains a brief and clear exposition of the 
principles of taxation. It will serve as a concise statement of the 
established principles either for reference, or in teaching, as a good 
basis for lectures. Mr. White’s notes are always instructive and 
tothe point. The appendix on the tax systems of New York and 
Pennsylvania is a useful feature. The translation has had the 
benefit of several scholarly revisions and may be trusted. We are 
of opinion however, that the phrase ‘Science of Finance” accords 
rather better with the prevailing English usage as a translation 
of “ Scienza delle Finanze” than the term “Science of the Finances” 
which has been chosen. 


Economic Sctence.t—The author of this essay has attempted 

*Tazation. Its Principles and Methods. Translated from the “Scienza delle 
Finanze ” of Lurat Cossa, Professor in the University of Pavia. With an introduc- 
tion and notes by Horace White. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+ The Present Condition of Economic Science and The Demand jor a radical Change 
inits methods and aims. By Epwarp CLARK Lunt, A.M. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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to review the present condition of Political Economy and to reach 
some general conclusions about its prospects. He first considers 
what is urged against the science on account of the disagreements 
of its votaries and shows that a good deal of this dissension is not 
in the field of economics proper but in applied economies or in 
more general terms, politics. He defends the strictly scientific 
character of Political Economy. It investigates laws of social 
life, but does not provide rules of action. He then discusses the 
method of the English school of economists and defends it from 
the ill-judged if not ignorant criticism with which it has been 
deluged of late. The “New Economy” is reviewed in two 
chapters and shown to be in its essential characteristics not new, 
Mr. Lunt almost goes so far as to say in the familiar epigram- 
matic phrase: “ What is true in it is not new, and what is new is 
not true.” He distinctly affirms that all the best English econo- 
mists have followed the method prescribed by the new Economists, 
whom he is consequently compelled to liken to “the French people, 
who according to a nice observer, do not know what they want, 
and are never satisfied until they get it.” Political Keonomy as 
it exists to-day and comprises a body of scientific knowledge is 
the work of the English Economists. The new economists are 
doing useful work, but it is chiefly when as regards method, they 
follow in the footsteps of Adam Smith, and Mill. Mr. Lunt 
concludes with an exhortation for economists to cease wrangling 
about methods and to devote their energies to the pressing 
problems of the day. His essay is interesting, clearly written, 
and sprightly in style. His conclusions quite agree with our 
own on the points at issue, and we hope that his discussion will 
lessen the availability of the words “ orthodox,” “ English,” or 
“ Manchester school,” as epithets of vituperation. 


Tue Brace Docrrine or Insprration.*—In this book a promi- 
nent Baptist theological professor gives the results of twenty-five 
years of study and teaching on the doctrine of inspiration. The 
and somewhat elaborate and careful. 


discussion is comprehensive 
The treat- 


The divisions of the subject are well made and clear. 
ment is perspicuous. All extraneous matter is excluded. 
In the chapter on the six different theories of inspiration, the 


* The Bible Doctrine of Inspiration Explained and Vindicated. By BAsit MANLY, 


D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
1888. 


Ky. New York: A. C. Armstroag & Sons. 
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fairest and most satisfactory work is to be found. The third 
part of the book, which deals with objections, contains a consid- 
erable quantity of valuable material. While the facts which the 
volume contains are important and are carefully arranged, noth- 
ing new is to be found, or freshly stated. 

The author’s acquaintance with the literature of the subject 
has not helped him to any great extent, inasmuch as the principle 
through which he views everything prevents his seeing what he 
is not looking for. The fact is, this book is an attempt to ex- 
plain and vindicate a certain theory. The author is an advocate 
throughout. The title itself is specious, He is not at all con- 
cerned to discover and present the Bible doctrine of inspiration, 
as the title would lead us to infer, but he is anxious to present 
his own view and then get the Bible sanction for it. 

The supreme aim is to prove the absolute infallibility of the 
Scriptures, for to him inspiration means infallibility or it means 
nothing. His method is antiquated and anti-scientific. He is 
not a truth-seeker, but a view-defender. He does not seem to 
want all the facts, but only enough facts to render his view 
plausible. For the greatest part he is an extreme literalist in 
biblical interpretation, believing that God actually wrote the 
decalogue with Ais finger. 

In a few places he departs from his literalism to make a point. 
Notably where he thinks Moses’ statement about the prophet to 
be raised up like unto himself refers to the whole line of prophets 
and not to one prophet. There is also an amount of dogmatism 
in the book, which renders it somewhat offensive to an earnest 
truth-seeker, 

When Dr. Manly quotes some adverse statement from such a 
writer as Dr. Ladd, he feels he has done bis whole duty when he 
dismisses it by simply saying: “That does not agree with our 
view,” or, “Z do not find it so.” 

He emphasizes the human and divine elements in the Bible, 
but does not allow us to discriminate between them; it is all hu- 
man and all divine. While discarding the mechanical theory he 
sympathizes with it, and it is difficult to see where his view, 
which he calls plenary inspiration, differs from the mechanical. 

He assumes that man unaided could not transmit a revelation. 
That is, perhaps, true. But when he assumes that, when man is 
aided, he must be made infallible, he rests his assumption, not on 
facts, but on nothing. Man can not receive a written revelation 
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truthfully without divine aid. Granted he has divine aid, must 
he then receive that revelation infallibly ? 

He claims that unless the Bible is infallible, man has no di- 
vine revelation, that revelation perishes with the men to whom 
it was imparted, unless they made an infallible record of it. As 
an instance of his reliance upon his theory, and not upon scientific 
research, take the following: “It is impossible to maintain the 
absolute historical accuracy of the Gospel historians without also 
maintaining their inspiration (infallibility).” Then, we ask, why 
maintain it? Shall our theory over-ride the facts? Is it not bet- 
ter to build theories on facts rather than to do as he has done, re- 
fuse to see the facts unless they suit our theory? But why such 
perversion as the book contains? Dr. Shedd gave as a strong 
reason why he advocated the mechanical theory, that it was the 
easiest to defend. Dr. Manly seems to have been actuated in 
part by another motive. He wants to believe his theory. He 
needs it. For the standpoint from which he approaches the sub- 
ject of inspiration is that of a conception of Christianity as a 
book-religion—as “a system divinely given.” 

To give authority to such a religion, there must be an infalli- 
ble standard of truth, and this must be found in the words of 
Sacred Scripture. With such a conception of Christianity, it is 
no wonder that he grows warm in describing the terrible condi- 
tion we should be in, if we had not an infallible book. The 
thought of Christianity as a life and of religion as something else 
than conformity in belief and practice to certain definite rules 
and precepts is wholly foreign to him. He believes the Bible 
was given us for the purpose of imparting infallibly accurate in- 
formation on its various topics, rather than for the purpose of 
leading our souls into contact and communion with the life of 
God. Those who hold a more liberal and spiritual view and who 
believe that as long as we have the Christ of the Bible, who is 
the Christ of history, we do not need a book absolutely free from 
verbal, scientific, and historical errors, can well dispense with all 
such discussions and can trust the Bible to reverent critics who 
look only for the truth. We are sorry Dr. Manly did not catch 
something of the spirit of Prof. Ladd, whose excellent book he 


seems to have read. 
C, L. DIvEN. 





